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THE STORE AHEAD—SIXTH, LIBERTY AND PENN 








In the Prepster Shop—Fourth Floor 


High School Lads’ Overcoats 


and Two-Trouser Suits 


$25 up to $35 


Fortunate is the lad—just going into long trousers—who gets his 
first new suit or overcoat from the Prepster Shop. Here are 
snug, Warm overcoats and natty two-trouser suits designed for 
young fellows—and nobody else. Youthful—but never extreme. 
Commonsense clothes with all the collegiate kinks the young 
man of today appreciates. 























DIVIDENDS 


Sree do business either on a participating or 
A 


non-participating basis, that is, they declare divi- 


dends to their policyholders or else do not. 

Dividends are apportioned from the surplus, which is 
all available property of the company in excess of reserves 
and other liabilities. The reserve must be accumulated 
vear by year and is a portion of every premium. Itis the 
rock upon which sound life insurance is built. 

The surplus accrues from savings in mortality, from 
interest earnings, economical management, etc. From 
time to time a portion of the surplus is set aside to be 
returned to policyholders either to reduce premiums or to 
be added to the amount of policies. 


The Prudential became a mutual company (a policy- 
holder’s company) in 1915. At the same time it changed 
from a non-participating basis to participating. Since 
then policyholders have been sharing in the earnings 
of the Company and dividends are allotted beginning 
with the end of the second policy year and annually 
thereafter. 

The benefits given to policyholders entering the Com- 
pany since 1915 have been extended to those whose 
policies were previously issued on the non-participating 
plan. It may also be said that the present premium rates 
of The Prudential are but slightly higher than those it 
charged for non-participating policies. 


The Prudential has paid to policyholders in dividends 


since organization the enormous sum of $225,000,000. 


THE PRUDENTIAL MAN IN YOUR TERRITORY WILL BE GLAD TO TELL YOU MORE ABOUT PRUDENTIAL POLICIES 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


HOME OFFICE 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


HIS first issue of the new semes- 
ter contains some of the richest 
material the Scholastic has ever offered C on t en t oo 
for study and project work in the 
classroom. It is distinctly a practical, 
evéry-day sort of number, containing February 6, 1926 
material of interest to classes of all 4 
kinds. The Lesson Plan on Page 32 

will show you how to get the most 2 
value out of it. Bes = ‘ 
io} in 7 >) Vv ‘ 


Classes in civics, government, eco Cover design, “Peter Pan,” from the Statue in 
: ’ . eco- 


nomics, and science will find food for Kensington Gardens, London. 
thought in the story of the “Garbage wane 
Lady,” and the articles on foreign cab- NG, SII ce iericiecticsntiesinceeinnieisnnsinnincieinten 
inets, “When Is a Senator Not a Sen- 
ator,” aluminum, the “Hookless Fas- 
tener,” Congress, and aircraft. Stu- 
dents of American history will be in- 
terested in the story of Fort McHenry, 
and the Mexican situation. 


Tragedy of a Mud House, by Sir James M. Barrie 
James Matthew Barrie, by Ruth Fuller Sergel 


National Standards in Painting, 
a by Homer Saint-Gaudens 


’ ey 2 dy,” b ‘Howard E. Wilson 
The Barrie story and article will de- The “Garbage Lady ocuaeaas 
light English classes, as will those on “Old Mac” Retires with Distinction. 


dramatics. Art students will find 7 “ 
much stimulus in the splendid discus- by Kathleen Read Co0ont2...........cccceseeerseerenereees 


sion of European painting by Homer : . = sseeeiaiiaitas 
Saint-Gaadens, director of the Car- Wanted: A Public for Shake pee, 


negie Institute, continuing our series on by Elmer Kenyon 


“How to Judge” the various literary P 
and artistic forms of expression; and The Poetry Corner, by Orton Lowe 

















the “Peter Pan” cover from the statue 7 
by the great English sculptor, Sir The News Caldron: 
George Frampton, 


February 14 to 20 is “National 
Drama Week,” and high schools will 
find excellent material for special ob- 
cy- servations in Mr. Kenyon’s article, 
red “Wanted: A Public for Shakespeare,” 
and the suggestions on pages 26 and 


Tottering Cabinets 


When Is a Senator Not a Senator? 
by Benjamin H. Williams 


“Silver from Clay’—The Featherweight Metal 


Stormy Weather below the Rie Grande 


ace 27. Special attention should be called r _ ine Janel Mausioi 
ags eo the Thied Metlenel and Bieet fn- The Hookless Fastener, by Jacob Henrici 
. ternational Oratorical Contest on the r : — 

ame - gress al Sné 
ing Constitution, announced on Page 24, The Congressional Snail 
ly and to the winning plans in the Scho- 


. Roumania’s Tinsel Royalty 
lastic’s contest for the best methods to os 


reduce crime (Page 27). Our Place in the Air 
1] 


Mncgget, pre App Paggen The Third National Oratorical Contest, 

the distinguished series of eight articles ai SUI IF UE accicnsqugiecieasectiotncsesnibinkdanse 2 
on “Interpreting the Constitution,” by . 
Dr. Thomas Reed Powell, Professor of Bubbles from the News Caldron 
Law in Harvard University, which 
will run throughout the semester. Deaths of the Month 
Teachers of civics will find this an in- 
valuable aid, written with unimpeach- Five Ways to Curb Crime 
able authority, in giving their students — d 
an understanding of the foundation of Puzzles, by William B. Pierce 
our Government. See the announce- . 

ment on Page 15. The Lesson Plan 


m- 
Tennis in February 
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HIS MASTERPIECE gives us a renewed insight into 

the humanity of the man who, all things considered, 

has had perhaps a deeper influence on the world’s 
thought than any other ancient Greek. Socrates left not a line 
of writing. No actual historical account of him appeared till 
long afterward. If it were not for Plato’s reconstructior of 
him in his famous “Dialogues,” it is doubtful whether he 
would be known to us at all. And there are excellent scholars, 
like Havelock Ellis, who seriously doubt whether Socrates ever 
existed. He is, they say, the product of a mass of lecendary 
material, shaped and polished by Plato and others into one 
of the noblest literary portraits of all time. If this be true, 
then Plato becomes incubitably one of the world’s supreme 
artists. But the data that we have about the vague figure 
are so plausible and matter of fact that they will stand a 
deal of myth-slaying. 

Socrates is said to have begun life as a sculptor in the 
stone-cutting shop of his father, Sophroniscus. He served 
as a hoplite (foot soldier) at Potidaea, Delium, and Am- 
phipolis, battles in the Peloponnesian War. He had an un- 
happy home life with Xanthippe, who became the traditional 
symbol of shrewishness. He set no store by the ordinary 
comforts of life and lived in poverty. He was a member of 
the Senate in 406, defied the oligarchy of the Thirty in 404, 
and ir: 399 was indicted as an offender against public morality 
by Anytus the tanner and two other citizens. His judges 
probably would not have gone to extreme measures had 
Socrates shown himself even slightly penitent or concilia- 
tory. But he was too conscientious and too proud. He 
antagonized the judges and was sentenced to drink the fatal 
cup of hemlock—the Athenian systern of execution. He died 
calmly, cheerfully, nobly, like the philosopher he was. 


Socrates 
(469-399 B.C.) 


Plato and Xenophon, two of his dis 
ciples, have told us that Socrates was 
short and grotesque, with prominent 
eyes, coarse lips, and a ludicrous snub 
nose, like the satyr Marsyas. But, 
while we have had busts and reliefs 
of many other great Athenians, this 
marble statuette is the first sculptural 
representation of Socrates that has 
come down to us. It was dug up only 
a few months ago at Alexandria, 
Egypt, and has now been purchased 
by the British Museum. The figure 
is remarkable for its perfection of 
preservation and the lifelikeness of its 
realism. It is but thirteen inches high, 
and only the feet are broken off. Who 
carved it we may never know, but he 
was evidently a master of the first 
water. It is believed to date from 
about a century after the death of 
Socrates. 


Socratcs’ greatness lay not in any sustained philosophical 
theory he created. !ndeed we must admit that Platc added 
to and profoundly colored with his own genius most of 
Socrates’ original views. But Socrates was a pioneer— per- 
haps the first mar: who consciously sought to free the human 
mind from prejudice and ignorance. He was first of ali a 
moralist, who believed that men would live kindly, justly, 
and temperately together only when they brought reason to 
bear on all the problems of life ani conduct. He himseif 
lived that philosophy transcendently and, without smugness 
or preachirg, tried to instill it in all his fellows. 

He never had an organized school. He mingled with 
ali sorts and conditions of men, learning from them their 
trades, pleasures, troubles, morals, and thoughts. But wher- 
ever he saw a chance to root out a superstition or a harmful 
idea, he asked questions. This “Socratic method” of ques- 
tiors and answers has become a famous teaching device. 
He would begin with some general subject on which his 
listener would instantly agree with him. From this his 
questions gradually led to the point he wished to make, until 
his victim was hopelessly tangled in the meshes of argument 
and ready to admit that his former opinions were foolish 
and contradictory. After this destructive process, still ques- 
tionirg, Socrates would bring to a focus the superior truth 
of his own ideas. All of it was done in such a spirit of 
gentle irony and humility that no one could disagree with 
him. Some of Plato’s Dialogues that show Socrates’ system 
are: “Phaedo,” in which he discusses the immortality of 
the soul; “Crito,” which asks why a man should obey the 
laws; “lon,” on art; and “The Republic,” in which Plato 
describes his ideal state. 
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Tragedy of a Mud House 


By Sir James M. Barrie 


HE dog-cart bumped between the trees of Cad- 

dam, flinging Gavin and the doctor at each other 

as a wheel rose on some beech-root or sank for a 
moment in a pool. I suppose the wood was a pretty 
sight that day, the pines only white where they had met 
the snow, as if the numbed painter had left his work 
unfinished, the brittle twigs snapping overhead, the 
water as black as tar. But it matters little what the 
wood was like. Within a squirrel’s leap of it an old 
woman was standing at the door of a mud house listen- 
ing for the approach of the trap that was to take her 
to the poorhouse. Can you think of the beauty of the 
day now? 

Nanny was not crying. She had redd up her house 
for the last time and put on her black merino. Her 
mouth was wide open while she listened. If you had 
addressed her you would have thought her polite and 
stupid. Look at her. <A flabby-faced woman she is now, 
with a swollen body, and no one has heeded her much 
these thirty years. 
almost droll. 


I can tell you something; it is 
Nanny Webster was once a gay flirt, and 
in Airlie Square there is a weaver with an unsteady 
head, who thought all the earth of her. His loom has 
taken a foot from his stature, and gone are Nanny’s 
raven locks on which he used to place his adoring hand. 
Down in Airlie Square he is weaving for his life, and 
here is Nanny, ripe for the poorhouse, and between them 
is the hill where they were lovers. 


sympathy without letting in delicacy, and these poor 
peopie knew that Nanny would not like them to see her 
being taken away. For a week they had been aware of 
what was coming, and they had been most kind to her, 
but that hideous word, the poorhouse, they had not 
uttered. Poorhouse is not to be spoken in Thrums, 
though it is nothing to tell a man that you see death in 
his face. Did Nanny think they knew where she was 
going, was a question they whispered to each other, and 
her suffering eyes cut scars on their hearts. So now 
that the hour had come they called their children into 
their houses and pulled down their blinds. 

“If you would like to see her by yourself,” the doe 
tor said eagerly to Gavin, as the horse drew up at 
Nanny’s gate, “Ill wait with the horse.” “Not,” he 
added hastily, “that I feel sorry for her. We are doing 
her a kindness.” 

They dismounted together, however, and Nanny, 
whe had run from the trap into the house, watched them 
from her window. 

McQueen saw her and said glumly, “I should hav 
come alone, for if you pray she is sure to break down. 
Mr. Dishart, could you not pray cheerfully?” 

“You don’t look very cheerful yourself,” Gavin said 
sadly. 

“Nonsense,” answered the doctor. “I have no 
Stand still, 
Lightning, and be thankful you 


patience with this false sentiment. 





That is all the story save that 
when Nanny heard the dog-cart 
she screamed. 

No neighbour was with her. If 
you think this hard, it is because 
you do not understand. Perhaps 
Nanny had never been very lovable 
except to one man, and him, it is 
said, she lost through her own 
vanity; but there was much in her 
to like. The neighbours, of whom 
there were two not a hundred 
yards away, would have been with 
her now but they feared to hurt 





In This Tale The door 


of an old woman of Thrums we have Sir 
J. M. Barrie at his best. 
and easily he gives us the proud inde- 
perdent spirit of these Scotch villagers 
and their instinctive delicacy! 
we can see and understand. 
clearly we understand the doctor and 
Mr. Dishart and, later, the beautiful, im- that 
pulsive gypsy girl who suddenly appears 
and rearranges everything. 

These chapters from “The Little Mir- 
ister” are reprinted through the cour- 
teous permission of the author and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, the publishers. 


are not vour master today.” 
stood open, and 
Nanny was crouching against the 
How swiftly opposite wall of the room, such a 
poor, dull kitchen, that vou would 
have thought the furniture had 
still to be brought into it. The 


blanket and the piece of old carpet 


Nanny 
Just as 


was Nannv’s coverlet owere 
already packed in her box. The 
Only th: 
round table and the two chairs, 


plate rack was empty. 


and the stools and some pans were 
being left behind. 








her feelings. No heart opens to 


“Well, Nanny,” the doctor said, 





trying to bluster, “I have come, and you see Mr. Dishart 
is with me.” 


Nanny rose bravely. She knew the doctor was good 
to her, and she wanted to thank him. I have not seen 
a great deal of the world myself, but often the sweet 
politeness of the aged poor has struck me as beautiful. 
Nanny dropped a curtesy, an ungainly one maybe, but 
it was an old woman giving the best she had. 


“Thank you kindly, sirs,” she said; and then two 
pairs of eyes dropped before hers. 

“Please to take a chair,” she added timidly. It is 
strange to know that at that awful moment, for let 
none tell me it was less than awful, the old woman was 
the one who could speak. 

Both men sat down, for they would have hurt Nanny 
by remaining standing. Some ministers would have 
known the right thing to say to her, but Gavin dared 
not let himself speak. I have again to remind you that 
he was only one-and-twenty. 

“I’m drouthy, Nanny,” the doctor said, to give her 
something to do, “and I would be obliged for a drink 
of water.” 

Nanny hastened to the pan that stood behind her 
door, but stopped before she reached it. 

“Tt’s toom,” she said, “I-I didna think I needed to 
fill it this morning.” She caught the-doctor’s eye and 
could only half restrain a sob. “I couldna help that,” 
she said apologetically. “I’m richt angry at myself 
for being so ungrateful like.” 

The doctor thought it best that they should depart 
at once. He rose. 

“Oh, no, doctor,” cried Nanny in alarm. 

“But you are ready?” 

“Ay,” she said, “I have been ready this twa hours, 
but you micht wait a minute. Hendry Munn and An- 
drew Allardyce is coming yont the road, and they 
would see me.” 

“Wait, doctor,” Gavin said. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” answered Nanny. 

“But Nanny,” the doctor said, “you must remember 
what I told you about the poo—, about the place you 
are going to. It is a fine house, and you will be very 
happy in it.” 

“Ay, I'll be happy in’t,” Nanny faltered, “but, doc- 
tor, if I could just hae bidden on here though I wasna 


+199 


happy! 

“Think of the food you will get; broth nearly 
every day.” 

“It— it'll be terrible enjoyable,” Nanny said. 

“And there will be pleasant company for you 
always,” continued the doctor, “and a nice room to sit 
in. Why, after you have been there a week you won’t 
be the same woman.” 

“That’s it!” cried Nanny with sudden passion. 
“Na, na, I'll be a woman on the poor’s rates. Oh, 
mither, mither, you little thocht when you bore me that 
I would come to this!” 

“Nanny,” the doctor said, rising again, “I am 
ashamed of you.” 

“IT humbly speir your forgiveness, sir,” she said, 
“and you micht bide just a wee yet. I’ve been ready to 
gang these twa hours, but now that the mechine is at 
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the gate, I dinna ken how it is, but I’m terrible sweer to 
come awa’. Oh, Mr. Dishart, it’s richt true what the 
doctor says about the—the place, but I canna just 
take it in. [’m—I’m gey auld.” 

“You will often get out to see your friends,” was 
all Gavin could say. 

“Na, na, na,” she cried, “dinna say that; I'll gang, 
but you mauna bid me ever come out, except in a hearse. 
Dinna let onybody in Thrums look on my face again.” 

“We must go,” said the doctor firmly. “Put on 
your mutch, Nanny.” 

“I dinna need to put on a mutch,” she answered, 
with a faint flush of pride. “I have a bonnet.” 

She took the bonnet from her bed, and put it on 
slowly. 

“Are you sure there’s naebody looking?” she asked. 

The doctor glanced at the minister, and Gavin rose. 

“Let us pray,” he said, and the three went down on 
their knees. 

It was not the custom of Auld Licht ministers to 
leave any house without offering up a prayer in it, and 
to us it always seemed that when Gavin prayed, he was 
at the knees of God. The little minister pouring him- | 
self out in prayer in a humble room, with awed people 
around him who knew much more of the world than he, 
his voice at times thick and again a squeal, and his 
hands clasped not gracefully, may have been only a 
comic figure, but we were old-fashioned, and he seemed 
to make us better men. If I only knew the way, I would 
draw him as he was, and not fear to make him too mean 
a man for you to read about. He had not been long 
in Thrums before he knew that we talked much of his 
prayers, and that doubtless puffed him up a little. 
Sometimes, I daresay, he rose from his knees feeling 
that he had prayed well today, which is a dreadful 
charge to bring against anyone. But it was not always 
so, nor was it so now. 

I am not speaking harshly of this man, whom I 
have loved beyond all others, when I say that Nanny 
came between him and his prayer. Had he been of 
God’s own image, unstained, he would have forgotten 
all else in his Maker’s presence, but Nanny was speak- 
ing too, and her words choked his. At first she only 
whispered, but soon what was eating her heart burst 
out painfully, and she did not know that the minister 
had stopped. 

They were such moans as these that brought him 
back to earth: 

“T’ll hae to gang . . . I’m a base woman no’ to be 
mair thankfu’ to them that is so good to me. . . I dinna 
like to prig wi’ them to take a roundabout road, and 
I’m sair fleid a’ the Roods will see mee . . . If it could 
just be said to poor Sanders when he comes back that 
I died hurriedly, syne he would be able to haud up his 
head .. . Oh, mither! . . . I wish terrible they had come 
and ta’en me at nicht . . . It’s a dog-cart, and I was 
praying it micht be a cart, so that they could cover 
me wi’ straw.” 

“This is more than I can stand,” the doctor cried. 

Nanny rose frightened. 

“T’ve tried you, sair,” she said, “but, oh, I’m grate- 
ful, and I’m ready now.” (Continued on Page 29) 
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James Matthew Barrie 
By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


N the book about Margaret Ogilvy, written by her 
| son, J. M. Barrie, we find the following lines : “When 
you looked into my mother’s eyes you knew as if 
He had told you, why God sent her into the world—it 
was to open the minds of all who 
looked to beautiful thoughts. And 
that is the beginning and end of 
literature.” 
These lines reveal not only the 
ideals Barrie holds of literature, but 
his idealization of his mother. Who- 
ever wishes to understand fully 
either his life or his books should 
first read the character portrait of 
her he has given us in the book Mar- 
garet Ogilvy. How quickly, once 
we have the clue, we can detect her 
in his other books! She is Elspeth 
in Sentimental Tommy ; and Grizel, 
as housekeeper for the old doctor, 
repeats the experience of Margaret 
Ogilvy, who at eight became the 
housekeeper for her father. In The 
Little Minister she appears as Mrs. 
Dishart, and as poor, proud Jess. 
In Peter Pan she is Wendy. In 
Dear Brutus she is the daughter, 
Margaret—and so one might go on 
through almost all of Barrie’s 


books. That he could not keep his 


recognized in the little household in 
which the mother was the center of interest to them all, 
son, daughter and husband. 

This attachment between mother and son accounts 
too for the background of his books as well as for many 
of the characters. The Thrums, Barrie writes of, is a 
charmed city, not the Thrums that exists today, com- 
placently aware that it is famous the world over. It is 
not even the Thrums that Barrie knew as a child, for, 
at about his tenth year, the period of industrialism 
overtook the town. The picturesque hand-shuttle in 
the dim cottage gave way to the roar of power looms 
in factories. Even the family life, of which Barrie 
loves to write, was altered, and the mother knitting by 
the hearth fire became a factory worker. This Thrums 
Barrie never attempts to show us. Rather, he tells us, 
he has written of the Thrums of his mother’s childhood. 
The stories that he heard at her knee made that Thrums 
more real to him than the one that actually lay out- 
side his door. Seen thus, down the softening vista of 
two lives, it is not to be wondered at that it is not a 
place that we can reach via a railway coach. The only 
thoroughfare to the Thrums of the stories is a J. M. 
Barrie book. 

Yet, even having passed through the process of 
idealization, Barrie’s Scotch characters have much of 
earth in them. He knows every twist and turn of the 


James M. Barrie 
mother out of his books was a fact “He could not keep his mother out of his 
books.” shows us. We may accept the idea, 


dialect that these weavers and farmers use. He under- 
stands their rigid adherence to creed: “U. P. (United 
Presbyterian) I was born and U. P. I’ll die,” one of his 
characters says as she sets her face against her longing 
to unite with the Auld Lichts. He 
knows the ideals of housekeeping 
that the women had. Did not young 
brides call at his mother’s house to 
watch her “ca’ming” and sanding 
and stitching? He knows the in- 
flexibility of their moral code, and 
their rigid economy and proud in- 
dependence. They are the truest 
characters that Barrie has achieved. 

With the non-Scotch characters 
the process of idealization is more 
evident. Peter Pan, of course, is 
thistledown and magic. No one 
would expect reality of a character 
who had tasted fern seed and who 
was on as good terms with a fairy 
as Peter was with Tinker Bell. But 
when we come to such a character 
as Babbie we fell justified in ex- 
pecting reality. Much as we should 
like to believe it, we can’t help 
doubting that Babbie, with her 
gypsy nature plus an aristocratic 
background and training, became 
the demure, contented wife of a vil- 
lage minister that Barrie finally 


in the play Rosalind, that an elderly woman, by the use 
of a few cosmetics and a different type of dress, can 
pass herself off as a young girl. In the case of Rosalind 
it is an accomplished actress who does the trick. But 
we certainly rebel at the idea in Quality Street, where 
the same thing is done by a quiet and retiring spinster. 

Yet, if Barrie helps his characters to find an easy 
way out when life says checkmate to them, that is merely 
a part of being Barrie and of having his warm desire 
to tell us a happy story, not a sad one. 

Of his books, the first to turn to are: Auld Licht 
Idylls, 4 Window in Thrums, The Little Minister, Sen- 
timental Tommy and Margaret Ogilvy. 

Of his plays one would choose first Peter Pan, that 
delightful fantasy of fairies, pirates and children. After 
it would come The Admirable Crichton, in which we 
see the social system turn amusing somersaults. Third 
choice, probably, is that brief play, The Twelve Pound 
Look, in which we have presented the idea that when a 
woman has been bitterly disappointed in one man she 
may simply and quietly set about making her own way 
in life, and not supinely turn to another man for com- 
fort or support. 

It is interesting to note that though his plays have 
succeeded in England they have not been uniformly 
successful in America. (Continued on Page 24) 
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National Standards in Painting 


By Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


“STANDARD OF ART” in any medium has a 

fascinating habit of eluding its seekers. Pos- 

sibly, of course, it was attained by the Egypt- 
ians, or the Greeks, or the artists of the Italian Renais- 
sance, or the men who created the monuments of Gothic 
architecture. Possibly, too, they all discovered it. 

After all, the fragrant 
evasiveness of the quest is 
what proves intriguing 
and exciting to our imag- 
inations. If we ever do 
find a “standard of art” 
which will produce a 
standard portrait, or a 
standard landscape, like a 
standard Ford or a stand- 
ard safety razor, then we 
shall no longer be inter- 
ested in a work of art for 
itself alone, but in the dif- 
ference between it and the 
standard; whereupon, art 
will become just a specu- 
lative subtraction. 

With a belief, then, that 
it is as difficult to satisfy 
all tastes with any one 
“standard of art” as it is 
to satisfy all women with 
one style, the directors of 
contemporary art exhibi- 
tions have found it advis- 
able to content themselves 
with a simpler formula. 

In the United States to- 
day there’ exists one 
“standard of art” that 
fortunately t rans c ends 
definition. Other peoples 
of other lands have other 
standards which to them 
are quite as high and 
charmingly amorphous. Wherefore, there may be a 


“British artists . 


fascination in viewing these exotic standards, that the 
public may whet its imaginative curiosity. In a col- 
lection of modern European art there are brought to- 
gether paintings which groups of recognized intelli- 
gences in many nations regard as belonging to various 
and sundry standards of art. It is to be hoped that 
the students of today, who will form the appreciative 
public of the future, may learn to formulate their own 
standards instead of having them furnished ready made. 

With this point of view it becomes immediately ap- 
parent that Henry Adams was right when he stated 
in his Education that the artist is just holding up the 
mirror to mankind. For obviously, that painter’s 
greatest success comes not when he “tries for some- 
thing,” that is, seeks strange and freakish adventures 





Portrait oF Joun Harvey, Esg., sy Sin Henry RAEBuRN 
believe that art is a dignified thing, that it 
holds its place with the other refinements of life.” 


in the pictorial field, but when, with his sensitive ability 
to perceive and his delicate craftsmanship, he creates 
the most intriguing mirror. 

He is a nervous individual, is the artist, like all 
super-refined beings, such as race horses, for example. 
As long as he is guided, he is a beautiful object to watch 
at work. But once the re- 
straining hand is _ taken 
away, he is likely in his 
enthusiasm to race about 
over the field and injure 
himself on dangerous ob- 
jects. 

No one visitor will like 
a majority of the pictures 
in a representative modern 
exhibition. No one visitor 
can understand the 
French, German, and Eng- 
lish point of view, at the 
same time. - But, by the 
same token, that is why 
the paintings disliked by 
one person may not neces- 
sarily be bad. That also 
is the reason why another 
person may be correct in 
those he does like. The 
question of taste is a rela- 
tive matter. 

The trouble is that all 
men are cast in much the 
same mould, these days, in 
this world, which grows 
smaller and smaller. So 
naturally they become self- 
conscious when they find 
that they or their neigh- 
bors are not running true 
to form. But this stand- 
ardization of type is a re- 
cent idea. It certainly did 
not exist before the railroads came. Once a traveler 
who ventured on his “grand tour” might marvel at the 
variety of costumes worn in Europe, and enjoy them. 
Today people are becoming increasingly inhibited from 
recognizing the right of other men and other peoples to 
their own sartorial and emotional idiosyncrasies. 

Yet the visual standardization of these days is not 
deep. So far, fortunately, it has failed to reach to 
the roots of the mind. There still remains an oppor- 
tunity to delve into the imaginations of men, by means 
of the mirror of their art, which so far has insisted 
on reflecting the expressions of their deepest imaginative 
emotions. 

In no place more than in Germany is there found 
the national state of mind so clearly reflected. Berlin 
at first sight is just what a stranger might expect, 
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beautifully organized, brightly polished, much on its 
feet. There are few luxuries, no wealth, no leisure, no 
poverty. All is officially ordered with German art as 
with everything else. They have a national Department 
of Fine Arts. They boast of well-run salons. 
They maintain a National Museum of Modern 
Art in the Kronprinzen Schloss. But to gain 
a proper idea of German art, do not think just of the 
exceedingly recent present. Remember, rather, only a 
very short time ago when that land, with its whole 
financial structure slipping toward a bottomless pit of 
ruin, lost its sense of reason and moral balance. Then, 
as the tide ebbed and the unit of exchange stabilized, the 
social life of the whole nation found itself transformed. 
The persons who were uppermost were those who had 
made vast profits out of the fluctuation of currency. 
German thought was a different thought from what it 
had been in 1914. 

German art has always played second fiddle to the 
German government. When the Kaiser and his Roy- 
alists were in power, any German who loved tranquillity 
and the assured life of a professorship in one of their 
academies had to paint battle pictures of blood and 
death. Now, though the power of the land is no longer 
Royalist, but Socialist, still the limitations imposed are 
as forceful as in the old days. They are designed to 
meet the hysterical, neurotic state that lingers after 
years of economic pressure and mental torture. Con- 
sequently, German official art is now radical art which 
aims with vivid flashes of imagination to create essays 
on the poignant moments of life. 

The visitor may or may not agree with what he finds 
in German galleries today. But there is no denying that 
those who deal in what the Germans call “verissmus,” 
or that those who make these frantic attempts to 
struggle against things as they are, have obtained for 
themselves high rank in German esteem. Opposed to 
them, however, are still strong men who believe that 
art should concern itself with the charm of its subject, 
should seek to create decorations that will adern a 





In tHe Care, By Lovis Lecranp 
“It ts the moderns that are typical of recent France... . To them 
the essence of art is not to stimulate imaginative qualities, bui rather 
to furnish material for heated debates.” 
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“Spain... 1s a land of intense sunlight and chilling shade. It 
overpowers with its contrasts ... a gorgeous country withoul com- 
fort or progress.” 


space. So what may be the future of such a situation 
is beyond the ken of any modern prophet. The present 
affords food enough for thought. 

A similar condition exists in a greatly modified form 
in France, where the people are secure in their present, 
but infinitely nervous of the future. For France today 
is wondering at what moment its economic structure 
will topple into a bog of bankruptcy. It is difficult 
in America, where life gives most of us both wages for 
our toil and a bonus besides, to realize their situation, 
where for every workaday man and woman there are 
so many hard realities which make thorny the economy 
of existence. But again, it is the old story of finding 
good art where there is a wholesome social element to 
reflect. Yet where the time is out of joint and the pub 
lic indifferent, the artists are discovered straining after 
many unco-ordinated ideas. 

This does not mean that France today lacks a group 
of fine painters whose vision of life, colored by the light 
of their imaginations, is expressed in symbols which will 
convey to the public what they have seen in intelligent 
terms. But they are men of a generation that drove in 
landaus or fiacres one afternoon to see the military 
parade at Longchamps, and the acxt to visit the open- 
ing of the new Salon at the Champs des Mars. ‘Today 
these painters are ignored and the work of their fol 
lowers has drifted into an eddy of little recognized 
desuetude. 

Of course, it is the moderns that are typical of re 
cent France. And the moderns have given to art a 
hardness and a deliberate revolt against beauty. 
To them the essence of art is not to stimulate imagina- 
tive qualities, but rather to furnish material for heated 
debates. The situation, however, should not cause dis- 
couragement, but expectation. Whether this battle of 
paint and brushes may turn for the time being accord- 
ing to the taste of one man or another, there is no great 
capital, no active and sensitive (Continued on Page 26 ) 
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The “Garbage Lady” 


By Howard E. Wilson 


OST people wouldn’t think the “Garbage Lady” 

a very flattering title, but it becomes a genu- 

ine honor when it is given to Mary McDowell, 

of Chicago. For many years she has been Head Resi- 

dent of the University Settlement there, and is now the 

city’s Commissioner of Public Welfare and a member 

of the Mayor’s Cabinet. This is 

the story of how Miss McDowell 

earned her nickname, and of how 

she became “one of Chicago’s 

most distinguished and _ helpful 
citizens.” 

In 1894 Miss McDowell went 
to live in Packingtown, then (as 
it is now) a smoke-dirtied, over- 
crowded section of Chicago, lo- 
cated back of the Union Stock 
Yards, and populated by the 
newest and most bewildered of 
our immigrant arrivals. Miss 
McDowell wanted to be a neigh- 
bor to these people—“the new 
kind of neighbor who gossips in 
statistics and uses the facts of 
her neighbors’ lives to better 
their living conditions,” as she 
said. She founded a settlement 
very much like Hull House, and 
became acquainted with the 
people about her. She studied 
the conditions of life in her new 
environment, and one of the first 
things she noticed was the unusually large number of 
deaths among the children of the community. Inves- 
tigation revealed the fact that Packingtown had the 
highest death-rate for babies of any section of Chicago. 
Miss McDowell, to whom the cold statistics were trans- 
lated into sorrowful little funeral processions starting 
from her neighbors’ homes, asked the reason why. One 
answer to her question was the existence of garbage 
dumps. - 


Just a few blocks from her settlement, in the heart 
of Packingtown, some great pits had been dug and into 
these the whole city of Chicago was dumping its gar- 
bage day after day. Politics was responsible for this; 
an alderman had owned a brick yard in Packingtown 
and had dug these pits getting clay for his bricks. 
When the clay supply was exhausted the alderman sold 
the city the right to dump its garbage into the holes 
at the price of twenty-five cents per load. It was a 
good bargain for him; he became wealthy and moved 
away from Packingtown onto a boulevard. But it was 
not so pleasant for the people who had to live near the 
dumps. The uncovered garbage was a fertile breeding- 
place for flies and mosquitoes; it was the home of 
disease; and the stench polluted the air for blocks 
around. 


That was the condition which Mary McDowell 


Miss Mary E. McDowe tt 
Head of the University of Chicago Settlement 
“She wanted to be the new kind of neighbor who 
gossips in statistics and uses the facts of her neigh- 
bors’ lives to better their living conditions.” 


found when she went to Packingtown. Her immigrant 
neighbors were suffering in silence, not knowing how to 
rid themselves of the nuisance. But the “new kind of 
neighbor” was not content to remain silent. She or- 
ganized committees and clubs to petition the City 
Council for relief. The petitions were filed away to 
accumulate dust in the City Hall, 
and the flies continued breeding 
in the dumps. 

One day a kindly health offi- 
cial told her that her petitions 
would avail nothing until she had 
aroused public opinion in her sup- 
port. So she went before clubs 
and churches all over the city 
and told Chicagoans of the men- 
ace to the heaith of Packingtown 
which existed because of the city’s 
antiquated sanitation system. 
Wherever she spoke she was met 
with the question, “What else is 
there to do with the garbage? 
We have to do something with it, 
and we can’t change systems 
until we have a better one.” 

Miss McDowell was not a sani- 
tation expert, but the needs of 
her neighbors spurred her on, and 
she determined to find a solution 
for their problem. She studied 
the available books and papers 
dealing with garbage disposal ; in 
1911 she went to Europe to inspect the systems used by 
the leading cities of England, Scotland, Holland, and 
Germany—systems which were then far superior to our 
own. She found how some cities made money in the 
disposal of their garbage; it was burned to generate 
electric or steam power. Often the power was used for 
street railways, municipal laundries, or for the lighting 
systems. Burning—or incinerating, as it was called— 
the garbage, reduced it to sanitary clinkers, and some 
Dutch cities even ground the clinkers into powder and 
used it for making paving blocks. When Miss Mc- 
Dowell started back to America, she met a correspond- 
ent for one of the Chicago newspapers, in London. 


“That would make a fine story for my paper,” he 
said. “May I cable it home and start your publicity 
campaign for you?” 


Miss McDowell consented. Her purpose was to 
present to Chicagoans facts, statistics, and practical 
suggestions, until she had developed a public opinion 
powerful enough to sweep the dumps out of existence. 
Armed with stories of living conditions in Packingtown, 
and with slides showing other methods of garbage dis- 
posal than that of dumping, she went before the clubs 
and societies and churches of Chicago again. When an 
eloquent lawyer tried to argue that “in the city there 
must always be sections (Continued on Page 12) 
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“Old Mac” Retires with Distinction 


By Kathleen Read Coontz 


O worthier veteran than “Old Mac” has ever re- 

N ceived a pension, and no pension was ever 

more fitting than that which the government 

has recently provided in converting Fort McHenry into 
a national park. 

Fort McHenry, situated at the gate of Baltimore, 
is more closely associated with American history than 
perhaps any other of the old forts scattered throughout 
the country. During its more than a century of service 
for Uncle Sam, “Old Mac,” as it is affectionately 
termed by the soldiers, has played a different role in four 
wars ; once as a stalwart defender of the nation’s shores ; 
again as a prison; later as a garrison; and finally as a 
hospital for sick and wounded soldiers. Fort McHenry 
holds the distinction of being the only fort on the At- 
lantic coast, dating from more than a century ago, over 
which no foreign flag has ever waved; it enjoys an even 
greater honor in the eyes of the American people—as 
the birthplace of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Today the old fort lives chiefly in its glorious past. 
Should the rockets’ red glare flame over the site again 
it would show little of the well-manned redoubt which 
drove off the invaders in 1814, and gave birth to the 
immortal song. 

Surrounded by decaying fortifications with their 
rusty cannons, there rises today the exquisite memorial 
to Francis Scott Key, which was presented to the gov- 
ernment by the war department in 1922, and which 
represents the Spirit of Music. President Harding, at 
that time, voiced the hope that some day the beautiful 
statue would have more fitting surroundings—that Con- 
gress would soon see fit to transform Fort McHenry 
to McHenry National Park. His prediction has come 
to pass, and the action of Congress will be greeted with 
satisfaction by thoysands of citizens throughout the 
United States who have visited this historic spot and 
regretted its forlorn appearance. 


Entrance to the interior of the “Star Fort,” the oldest portion of 
Fort McHenry, Baltimore. Within are the old munition magazines 


and barracks, (Photographs from “Historical Forts of America,” 
by J. H. Hammond.) 


Looking toward the harbor from the ramparts watched, by Francis 
Scott Key from the deck of the British flagship. The statue on the 
point is that of Colonel Armistead, commander of the Fort. 


The site on which the old fort stands—a point of 
land projecting into the Patapsco River—was first 
fortified about.the time of the Revolution by citizens of 
Baltimore who were fearful of the fate of the city under 
a possible attack from the British. Its quaint star- 
shaped defenses suggested the name of Star Fort, which 
was later changed to McHenry in honor of Washing- 
ton’s secretary, James McHenry, who was Secretary 
of War at the time that the government took over the 
completion of the work. However, “Old Mac” was 
not launched upon its martial career until the War 


of 1812. 


At the time that the British seized Washington in 
1814, their plans also included an attack on the “Nest 
of Pirates,” as Baltimore was called in the official 
records. The conflict at Fort McHenry was, strictly 
speaking, the last battle of the War of 1812. While 
not a great battle in point of numbers killed and 
wounded, history has demonstrated that it was one of 
the most decisive battles of the world. The repulse of 
the British, soon to be followed by the Battle of New 
Orleans and the Treaty of Ghent, forever established 
the independence of the States, commercially and other- 
wise, from foreign domination. 


The historic attack upon Fort McHenry began on 
the morning of September 13 and continued until 7 
o’clock the next morning. Every American child is 
familiar with the thrilling incident which gave birth to 
the words of the “Star Spangled Banner.” Francis 
Scott Key, an American attorney, had gone to the 
British flagship to arrange an exchange of prisoners. 
He watched from the deck through a long night of 
fierce fighting. At the first light of day he thrilled to 
the sight of the beloved flag still raised on high—a sight 
that awoke in the breast of the young writer the in- 
spiration for the song which quickly became popular 
throughout the country, and to which later every man, 
woman, and child in the United States learned to stand. 


The real hero of the attack upon Fort McHenry is 
not, perhaps, given the (Concluded on Page 31) 
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Wanted—A Public for Shakespeare 


HOUGH Edmund Burke is pre 
eminently known as a_ philoso 
pher who wrote with surpassing wisdom 
about the first principles that govern 
the development of democratic govern- 
ment and the relation between nation 
and nation, he made sev- 
eral valuable contributions 
to our deeper understand- 
ing of the fine arts. Of 
the stage, he once wrote 
in a letter to a friend, “A 
history of the stage is no 
trivial thing to those who 
wish to study human na 
ture in all shapes and po 
sitions * * * The stage. 
indeed, may be considered 
as the republic of active 
literature, and its history 
as the history of that 
state.” 

It would seem there 
fore that the Editor of 
The Scholastic has unim 
peachable authority when 
he devotes certain of his 
pages to the discussion of 
the theatre and its litera- 
ture. That the generation 
now in our schools and col 
leges particularly need 
light and stimulus in ap- 
prehending the origin, de- 
velopment, and 
mission of the theatre in 
the life of the people is 
appallingly clear at a 
time when those informed 
to read the signs of the 
times prophesy that the 
serious drama in our pro- 
fessional theatres out- 
side of New York will soon 
cease to exist. Such pes- 
simism may be supported merely by a 


higher 


glance at the fortunes of Shakespeare on 
our stage at this moment. The last two 
generations cherished memories of 
scores of Shakespearean actors whose 
very names brighten our eyes with long- 
Brutus Booth, Edwin 
Booth, Charlotte Cushman, Ada Rehan, 
Helen Modjeska, Edward H. Sothern, 
Richard Mansfield, 
John McCullough, Lawrence Barrett. 
E. L. Davenport, Adelaide Neilson, 
Mary Anderson, Clara Morris. and, to 


ing—Junius 


Julia Marlowe, 


add a few visitors from abroad, Sir 
Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Tommaso 
Salvini, E. S. Willard, Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, and Ermete Novelli. 


By Elmer Kenyon 


Now we have but one Shakespearean 
actor of stature—Walter Hampden! 
The attitude of the Jazz Age toward 
the greatest dramatist of all time was 
illustrated recently by the brief vogue 
and the newspaper comment on the per 





INTERIOR OF THE ForTUNE THEATRE 


This scene during a performance of a popular comedy gives us an inkling 
of the gusto with which Elizabethan play-goers took their theatre. 


formance of Hamlet in modern dress, or 
mufti, or plus fours, in New York, Lon- 
don, and Amsterdam. The Dutch per- 
formance seems to have been carried off 
by the Shakespearean actors of the mu- 
theatre. The English and 
American ventures, which the writer 


nicipal 


saw, gave the impression that actors 
without training in the reading of im- 
passioned blank verse were attempting 
to manhandle a gorgeously romantic 
play by translating it into the prose of 
contemporary realism. Clothes, in one 
respect, are but an item. Garrick 
played Macbeth in the flaming red regi- 
mentals of a soldier of his own day, but 
all accounts of the effect which he pro- 


duced lead us to conclude that the 
poetry with him soared as moving elo 
quence, tragic and beautiful. 

‘The fact of the matter is that Hamlet 
would still be a good drama even if it 
were played by a cast in bathing suits 
on the beach at Atlantic 
City, providing that the 
actors felt the music of 
the verse and rose with 
vocal resource and digni 
fied deportment to har 
mony with the tone of the 
romantic tragedy. That 
a Hamlet in a striped 
bathing suit would at 
once send us into convul 
sions of laughter is a re 
minder of the truism that 
in modern life the ro 
mantic is associated with 
the remote both in cos- 
tume and in place, just as 
it was with the Greeks. 
When 
Crawford, the 
discovered that his nat- 
ural bent was not the 
novel of life round about 
us, he rightly found his 
milieu in a glamorous 
Italian society, strange to 
his readers. When Booth 
Tarkington, on the other 
hand, warms the heart of 
Billy Baxter to romance 
in an unromantic town in 
America, his 
chuckle out loud. 

The principle of  re- 
moteness in the style of 
costume as a contributing 
factor in strengthening 
the lofty spirit in Shakes- 
peares plays was 
grasped by actors early in the nine- 


Francis Marion 


novelist, 


readers 


teenth century, and with the later de- 
velopment of our taste in historical fit- 
ness came emphasis upon exactness in 
garbing characters according to the 
This de- 


velopment is sensible, but how foolish 


period in which they lived. 


it is to put a mediaeval Hamlet in Ox- 
ford bags and send him on the stage 
to say to a modern, tripping flapper, 
“Get thee to a nunnery!” 

While ignorance or misunderstanding 
of the nature of drama is thus driving 
the theatre from the affections of the 
public, it is refreshing, if also dis- 
heartening, to cast a glance back into 
the Middle (Continued on next page) 
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The Poetry Corner 


By Orton Lowe, Director of English, Pennsylvania Schools 


N the first issue of February it is 

fitting that we should turn our 
thoughts to Abraham Lincoln. John 
Gould Fletcher’s majestic poem “Lin- 
coln” is a vivid delineation of the 
character in American public life who 
has made the strongest appeal to the 
imagination of the average man. It 
is a good companion to Lindsay’s 
“Lincoln Walks at Midnight” (Scho- 
lastic, October 27, 1923), and Mark- 
ham’s “Lincoln, the Man of the 
People” (Scholastic, 
1925). 

Mr. Fletcher published “Lincoln” 
in 1921 in a volume called Granite 
and Breakers. It is presented to 
readers of the Scholastic through the 
kind permission of the MacMillan 
Company. 

Fletcher is a native of Arkansas, 
was educated at Harvard, and later 
moved to England, where he now re- 
sides. 


February 7, 


He is commonly classed as an 
imagist and many of the poems in 
Granite and Breakers, as well as in 
other of his later work, have a mysti- 
cism about them that compels at- 
tention. 


Lincoln 


I 
Like a gaunt, scraggly pine 
Which lifts its head above the mournful 
sandhills; 
And patiently, through dull years of bitter 
silence, 
Untended and uncared for, begins to grow. 


Ungainly, labouring, huge, 

The wind of the north has twisted and 
gnarled its branches; 

Yet in the heat of midsummer days, when 
thunder-clouds ring the horizon, 

A nation of men shall rest beneath its shade. 


And it shall protect them all, 
Hold everyone safe there, watching aloof in 


silence; 

Until at last one mad stray bolt from the 
zenith 

Shall strike it in an instant down to earth. 


II 

There was a darkness in this man; an im- 
mense and hollow darkness, 

Of which we may not speak, nor share with 
him, nor enter; 

A darkness through which strong roots 
stretched downwards into the earth 

Toward old things; 


Towards the herdman-kings who walked the 
earth and spoke with God, 

Towards the wanderers who sought for they 
knew not what, and found their goal at 
last ; 

Towards the men who waited, only waited 
patiently when all seemed lost, 
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Many bitter winters of defeat; 

Down to the granite of patience 

These roots swept, knotted fibrous roots, pry- 
ing, piercing, seeking, 

And drew from the living rock and the 
living waters about it 

The red sap to carry upwards to the sun. 


Not proud, but humble, 

Only to serve and pass on, to endure to the 
end through service; 

For the ax is laid at the root of the trees, 
and all that bring not forth good fruit 

Shall be cut down on the day to co.ce and 
cast into the fire. 


Ill 

There is silence abroad in the land today, 

And in the hearts of men, a deep and 
anxious silence; 

And, because we are still at last, those bronze 
lips slowly open, 

Those hollow and weary eyes take on a gleam 
of light. 


Slowly a patient, firm-syllabled voice cuts 
through the endless silence 

Like labouring oxen that drag a plow through 
the chaos of rude clay-fields: 

“I went forward as the light goes forward 
in early spring, 

But there were also many things which I 
left behind. 


“Tombs that were quiet; 

One, of a mother, whose brief light went out 
in the darkness, 

One, of a loved one, the snow on whose grave 
is long falling. 

One, only of a child, but it was mine. 


“Have you forgot your graves? Go, ques- 
tion them in anguish, 

Listen long to their unstirred lips. From 
your hostages to silence, 

Learn there is no life without death, no 
dawn without sun-setting, 

No victory but to Him who has given all.” 


IV 


The clamor of cannon dies down, the furnace- 
mouth of the battle is silent. 


The midwinter sun dips and descends, the 
earth takes on afresh its bright colors. 
But he whom we mocked and obeyed not, he 
whom we scorned and mistrusted, 

He has descended, like a god, to his rest. 


Over the uproar of cities, 

Over the million intricate threads of life 
wavering and crossing, 

In the midst of problems we know not, 
tangling, perplexing, ensnaring, 

Rises one white tomb alone. 


Beam over it, stars. 

Wrap it round, stripes—stripes red for the 
pain that he bore for you— 

Enfold it forever, O flag, rent, soiled, but re- 
paired through your anguish; 

Long as you keep him there safe, the nations 
shall bow to your law, 


Strew over him flowers; 

Biue forget-me-nots from the north, and the 
bright pink arbutus 

From the east, and from the west rich orange 
blossoms, 

But from the heart of the land take the 
passion-flower. 


Ravyed, violet, dim, 

\vith the nails that pierced, the cross that he 
bore and the circlet, 

And beside it there, lay also one lonely, 
snow-white magnolia, 

Bitter for remembrance of the healing which 
has passed. 





A Public for Shakespeare 


(Continued from Page 10) 
Ages which prepared audiences for 
Shakespeare and inspired Shakespeare 
to delight not only his own age but all 
time—let us hope. How is it, students 
sometimes ask, that with all our boasted 
extension of education, our English 
courses with elaborate analysis of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and our certainty 
of being wiser than the people of the 
sixteenth century, we are unable to un 
derstand, much less to enjoy, the trag 
edies of Shakespeare with anything like 
the gusto recorded of those play-goers 
whom Hamlet, in a moment of impati 
ence, called the “groundlings’? Though 
the printing of books was a young in 
dustry, though playwrights found it 
expedient to avoid giving out printed 
plays, though hundreds of plays have 
been lost, it is little short of amazing 
to survey in a large library the variety 
and mass of drama that, however diffi- 
cult for high school boys to savor to- 
day, has come down to us from a day 
when, in a city of less than two hun- 
dred thousand, crowds of playgoers 
were constantly drinking in poetry over 
which the modern student chokes. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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The “Garbage Lady” 


(Continued from Page 8 ) 
segregated for unpleasant things and 
the people of those sections become 
used to the unpleasantness,” she de- 
scribed incidents of her neighbors’ 
lives, and showed him that the problem 
of garbage disposal was a human one in 
Packingtown. She maintained that a 
system of disposal which placed a bur- 
den of ill health upon one section of a 
city, even though it benefited other sec- 
tions, was unjust and undemocratic. 
She argued that continued municipal 
prosperity was impossible while one 
part of the community suffered. One 
night, after she had spoken to a group 
of citizens on this theme, a judge came 
to her. 

“T had no idea,” he said, ‘that the 
garbage from my kitchen was taken to 
Packingtown and dumped into an open 
pit there. ‘That thing must stop. If 
you'll come to my court chambers to- 
morrow I'll give you an injunction 
against the city, prohibiting the dump- 
ing of refuse in the pits.” 

The next day the injunction was 
served and the garbage wagons all over 
the city were halted without a place to 
go. The City Health Officer came 
post-haste to ask Miss McDowell to 
withdraw the injunction for the sake of 
the city as a whole. 

“Not until you agree to cover with 
lime every wagon load of garbage you 
dump in Packingtown,” she said, “and 
promise to devise a new method of gar- 
bage disposal as soon as you can.” 

The agreement was made, and there- 
after conditions in Packingtown were 
improved. The lime acted as a disin- 
fectant and deodorant, but Miss Mc- 
Dowell would not be satisfied until the 
dumps were gone entirely. Her cam- 
paign continued, and by 1913 public 
sentiment was strong enough to force 
the City Council—always willing to at- 
tend to the demands of public opinion— 
to create a Sanitary Commission. The 
Commission was given an appropria- 
tion of money and told to find some 
satisfactory solution for the sanitativn 
problem. And Mary McDowell was a 
member of the Commission. 

The Commission set itself the truly 
gigantic task of devising a satisfactory 
solution for the problem of garbage 
disposal in a city as large as Chicago. 
A report was submitted to the City 
Council which was the best study of the 
question ever made up to that time. It 
recommended the construction of a cen- 
tral “reduction” plant and of two sub- 
sidiary “incineration” plants for the so- 
lution of Chicago’s problem. The in- 
cineration plants, of course, were copies 


of those which Mary McDowell had ob- 
served in European cities; they pro- 
vided for the burning of garbage and its 
conversion into electric power. The 
“reduction”’ plants were something new 
—a distinctly American contribution to 
the scientific solution of the problem of 
garbage disposal. “Reduction” means 
the extraction of valuable greases from 
the garbage before it is burned; it is 
more profitable because the greases 
command a good market price, and be- 
cause the residue makes good fertilizer. 

The first result of this report was the 
abandonment of the dumps. And that 
permitted the health of Packingtown to 
improve and the high death-rate to be 
lowered. Then it was that her neigh- 
bors gave to Miss McDowell the honor- 
able title of the “Garbage Lady.” She 
had taught them they did not have to 
submit to the injustice of the old sys- 
tem, and she had inaugurated a new 
system. A high city official was as sin- 
cere as her neighbors, and wittier, when 
he introduced Miss McDowell as “our 
leading garbage export.” 

The reduction plant was built and 
was a satisfactory solution for much of 
Chicago’s problem. The waywardness 
of political life prevented the construc- 
tion of the incineration plants, but no 
section of the city would allow the 
“dumps” to come into existence again. 
As the city grew, the reduction plant 
became insufficient and for a time the 
city had to dump part of its garbage in 
an uninhabited marshy area outside the 
city limits, but it was not in a region 
where it was detrimental to human 
health or comfort. During the war the 
reduction plant proved its value again, 
for the greases which it extracted from 
the garbage were of great importance 
in making certain explosives. To- 
day, with the continued growth of Chi- 
cago, the plan of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion is being enlarged, and an incinerat- 
ing plant is now being built. 

The great cities of modern times 
grow and develop and solve their prob- 
lems in just that way—by changing 
from the old to the new, by adopting the 
methods and devices which research and 
scientific experimentation have proved 
feasible. Always some citizen or 
group of citizens leads the way in re- 
form, meets discouragements, but at last 
succeeds in arousing public opinion and 
in bringing about improvement and 
progress. In Chicago the citizen more 
responsible than any other for this re- 
form in municipal sanitation is Mary 
McDowell. Today her title of Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare, is a proud 
one, but it is not more honorable than 
that of “The Garbage Lady of Pack- 


ingtown.” 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


A Public for Shakespeare 


(Continued from Page 11) 

This high superiority in dramatic ap- 
preciation of the Elizabethan age over 
our own is by no means explained on 
the ground that some of Shakespeare’s 
words have acquired new meanings. We 
simply do not relish poetic drama even 


by a strictly contemporaneous author. ° 


The explanation lies in the fact that 
for over three hundred years, first in 
the church, then on the village green, 
then on pageant wagons, then in inn 
yards, and finally in theatres, genera- 
tion after generation had become deeply 
infiltrated with a zest for pantomimic 
action in religious service, for folk. 
mystery, miracle, morality, and chron- 
icle plays, interludes and farces. Act- 
ing has been traced in one hundred and 
twenty-five towns and villages up and 
down England, records of scores of 
others having been lost. If ever the 
mimetic instinct became rooted in the 
psychology of a people, the universal 
passion can be observed in the history 
of the Middle Agesy The people them- 
selves created drama after their own 
hearts and acted it with a naiveté and 
boisterousness at which the self-con- 
scious modern boy and girl would smile. 
Crude as some of the acting undoubt- 
edly was, it received encouragement 
from town treasury or guild, for was it 
not worth eight cents to reward an actor 
“for hangying Judas” and “for Coc- 
croying,’ or ninety-two cents “for 
pleaying God”? Truly, all the world 
then became a stage, and heaven and 
hell, too, for angels blew their trumpets 
and demons spouted their rage. The 
whole life of man, his nobility and his 
evil nature, passed in review. Strange- 
ly, to us, his most grotesque humors 
jostled with his sublimest strivings, just 
as in the great cathedrals of the time 
horrid gargoyles leered hideously at the 
placid piety on the face of a madonna. 

Grasping these features of the bound- 
iessly vital drama that stirred the cen- 
turies before the boy Shakespeare saw 
at Kenilworth the culminating royal 
pageant given by the Earl of Leicester 
to Queen Elizabeth, we can more read- 
ily understand why audiences were 
keyed at the theatres in London to ap- 
plaud Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth 
Night, and Hamlet, and can more read- 
ily account for Shakespeare’s robust 
mixing of the tragic with horseplay, 
Macbeth’s “bloody business” with the 
porter’s lunacies, for his range from the 
grossness of Falstaff to the pity of Lear. 

We can appreciate, too, why the 
drama in our, theatres today has lost its 
magic spell. 
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P- I keep six honest serving-men; ~ ‘ Their names are What? and Why? and Wheat 
er They taught me all I knew; And How? and Where? and Whe? 

on —Rudyard Kipling 
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in Briand Ministry Faces Another Fiscal Crisis while 

a, Germany Returns to Dr. Luther 

nn 

ra- UROPE appears to be entering a period of chronic minority govern- 

aly ment. ‘To Americans accustomed to a system of two major parties, 

nic which control all but a handful of both houses of Congress, such a 

ik; situation is somewhat difficult of comprehension. But it is only necessary 

ot to recall the election of 1912, when the Progressive Party, under Theodore 

- Roosevelt, carried more states than the regular Republicans, and elected 

o Woodrow Wilson president with less than 50 per cent of the popular vote, 

"of to realize that such a condition may arise in the United States. In recent 

the years, in fact, the major parties have seldom had an impregnable majority 

the in the Senate, and frequently the insurgent Republicans, by combining with 

sal the Democrats on some measures, have held a “balance of power.” 

~ Parliamentary Minorities into a dozen different parties, none of 

em- In Continental countries the parlia- them large enough to command a ma- Senator Paut Doumer 

nar mentary situation is complicated by jority, but several of them of a size re- Minister of Finance in Briand’s Cabinet, 
and two facts: first, the governments are  spectable enough to control matters by ose financial proposals are under fire. 
-on- “responsible”; i. e., the ministries are 4 combination or “coalition.” There 

rile. not simply executive officers of the gov- are also many smaller groups which [ 7 i 

ubt- ernment business, as are the members exercise an influence on politics out of 

nent of the American cabinet, but they are proportion to their membership. In 

as it usually composed of elected members Great Britain, although the Conserva- 

ctor of the legislative body, holding office tive Ministry at present holds a ma- 

Coc- not for a fixed term, but only so long jority, the recent Labor Ministry was ” 
“for as they hold the confidence of their kept in power only by the suffrage of HAS Se 
orld parliamentary backers, and, ultimately, the Liberals. Thus European govern- ss CS SSS : 
and of the country at large; second, the nents tend to be more responsive to the > = = 
pets membership of the parliaments is split immediate and temporary will of the 
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und- 7 ~ —Morris in Brooklyn “Citizen” 
; cen- SPEAKING oF Taxes 

> Saw Americans who complain of high taxes should 
royal take a look at what the average French citi- 
ester zen has to stagger under. 

read- people, but sacrifice sumething of sta- 
= bility and unified drive that an Amer- 
» ican administration usually has. Fur- 
velfth thermore, the Presidents of France and 
read- Germany, while holding office for a 
robust definite term, are merely the nominal, 
eplay, or social heads of their governments, 
th the while the actual executive power is in 
ym the the hands of the Premier or Chancellor, 
' Lear. Tue Center or AcTION IN THE FrRENcH CHAMBER oF DeEpuTIEs and his ministers. 
y the Where the struggle over taxation and budget is being fought out between the Briand Ministry Premier Aristide Briand is the 
lost its and the “Cartel des Gauches.” The picture shows Former Premier Herriot, leader of the eighth premier to hold office in France 

Radical Party, on the rostrum fulminating against the Government's fiscal plan. in the past ten years. Some ministries 
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have been in power but a few short 
weeks. They have ranged from the 
reactionary nationalism of Poincaré to 
the radicalism of Herriot (in France 
the Radical party is far more moderate 
than we in America usually understand 
by the term: the Socialists are still 
farther to the “Left,” while beyond 
them are still the Communists, who 
represent the extreme of radicalism in 
the French Parliament). In general, 
it is almost impossible for either ex- 
treme to hold office; it is only the cen- 
tral or moderate parties of compromise 
that stand a chance of agreeing with 
enough deputies to gain support for 
their programs. This is substantially 
the position of Briand, as well as of 
Chancellor Luther in Germany. Briand 
is by temperament and training a man 
who can charm and conciliate men of 
different minds into unity. He is an 
orator of brilliant persuasiveness, and 
that is important in a country where 
the spoken word in legislative halls 
strongly influences the course of events. 





LUTHER AND STRESEMANN 
Two of Germany’s ablest statesmen im the 
present crisis, who are the Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister of the new cabinet. 





Hvueu Gipson 
American Minister to Switzerland, who has 
been appointed to represent the United States 
in the preliminary discussions to the Leaque 
of Nations Disarmament Conference. 


A BerLIn STREET DEMONSTRATION 


THE SCHOLASTIC 





NEAR THE BRANDENBURGER THOR 


The German populace, always restive under the hardships caused by the collapse of the mark 
and the necessity ef reparations payments, has new cause for agitation in the prolonged cabinet 
interregnum and conflict over the Locarno agreements. 


He stands, moreover, for peace in a 
special sense, and but for his harmonic 
powers, it is doubtful whether the Lo- 
carno agreements could have been con- 
summated. 
The French Finance Tangle 

He is facing now the greatest crisis 
of his career, but he intends to remain 
in office if it is humanly possible. If 
France is unable to agree upon a fir-> 
cial program that will balance her 
budget, she might as well close up shop. 
But no good can come from continued 
changes of ministry. Briand has a 
fighting chance. The others have got 
nowhere. The immediate battle is over 
the budget and tax bill presented by 
Briand’s Finance Minister, Senator 
Paul Doumer, an old school economist 
and a fighter. His plan calls for a 
heavy increase in “indirect” taxation, 
i. e., taxes on commodities that are ulti- 
mately paid by the consumer, instead 
of “direct’’ taxes on property. He pro- 
poses a tax of 1.2 per cent on all sales 
throughout the country, which he esti- 
mates will bring in the more than 3,- 
000,000,000 francs necessary to make 
ends meet, and cover the deficit in the 
budget for the present year. The total 
income required is approximately 36,- 
000,000,000 francs, with no provision 
for payments on war debts—France ex- 
pects her German reparations to cover 
those. 

The crux of the fight is as to who 
shall pay the bill. The alternative 





plan is proposed by the Chamber's 
Finance Commission, composed mainly 
of deputies from the Cartel of the Left, 
Herriot’s bloc, who reject the Doumer 


scheme entirely. It consists of 101 
articles, the main features of which 
are: Increases in existing taxes 


on salt, coffee, alcohol, automobiles, 
perfumes, gasoline and other semi- 
luxuries ; taxes on _ stock 
sales and on all manufactured ex- 
ports; tightening of the administrative 
machinery to collect more money from 
the income tax payers; heavy inherit- 
ance taxes and taxes on foreign prop- 
erty holders in France; a sinking fund 
to be fed from various sources. Income 
taxes are now so high in France that 
a citizen pays more than five times as 
much as an American of equivalent in- 
come; foreigners have to pay this as 
well, and there is much agitation at 
present over discrimination against 
Americans in France, who claim that a 
treaty of 1853 prohibits tax treatment 
different from that enforced by the 
United States against Frenchmen. 


heavy 


Briand is not taking sides. He sees 
that Doumer’s plan cannot win, and: he 
is willing to compromise with the Left, 
provided their plans will fill the empty 
treasury. On the other hand, the Left 
is by no means a unit, for Herriot can- 
not command the full support of the 
Socialists. In the meantime, no budget 
has been adopted, and the Chamber is 


(Concluded an Page 24) 
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S a member of the United States Sen- 

ate a state officer? This among 
other questions was raised in the five- 
day debate between constitutional law- 
yers in the United States Senate last 
month over the question of admitting 
Gerald P. Nye, of North Dakota, to a 
seat in that body to fill the vacancy 
caused last June by the death of Sen- 
ator Edwin F. Ladd. 

The Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, to which the matter was first 
referred, recommended to the Senate 
that Mr. Nye be excluded on the 
grounds that there was no constitu- 
tional authority for his appointment by 
the Governor of North Dakota. The 
provision for the filling of vacancies in 
the Senate, found in the Seventeenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, authorizes the state legislature to 
empower the governor to make tem- 
porary appointments until the people 
can fill the vacancy as the legislature 
may direct. A statute of North Da- 
kota provides for the filling of vacan- 
cies “in state and district offices by the 
governor:” Did the legislature intend 
to give the governor power, in accord- 
ance with the Seventeenth Amendment, 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death of 
a United States Senator? 

Those who opposed the seating of 
Mr. Nye contended that a United 
States Senator is clearly an official of 
the United States and not a state of- 
ficer. He takes an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States, but 
not of the state which sends him. His 
salary is paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. He represents the interests of 
the entire nation. His state has no 


When Is a Senator Not a Senator? 
By Benjamin H. Williams, Ph.D. 





Hon. Geratp P. Nye 


power to recall him or to reprimand 
him officially. 

On the other hand the friends of Mr. 
Nye argued that a Senator is chosen 
from the state by the people of the 
state and that he is to be regarded as 
an envoy of the state. They pointed 


to a former decision of the Senate in’ 


the celebrated Blount case to the effect 
that a Senator is not an officer of the 
United States, and insisted that he is 
an officer of the state within the mean- 
ing of the North Dakota statute. 

It is probable that if the Senate had 
been applying the statute and the Con- 
stitution strictly according to rules de- 
veloped by the courts of law Mr. Nye 
would have been refused a seat. How- 
ever, in its capacity as sole judge of 
the qualifications of its own members, 
each house of Congress has shown at 
times a greater liberality or looseness 
in interpretation of legal documents 
than would prevail in the courts. Thus 
the House of Representatives has 
sometimes refused to seat duly elected 
representatives who have conformed to 
the provisions of the Constitution con- 
cerning age, citizenship and residence. 


The House has invoked other disquali- 
fications of its own creation. The Sen 
ate failed to observe the constitutional 
provision concerning age in the seating 
of Henry Clay of Kentucky (1806), 
Armistead Mason of Virginia (1816), 
and Elias Kane of Illinois (1825), 
none of whom were thirty years of age 
at the time they entered the upper 
house. 

Political influences as well as legal 
arguments had a bearing upon the 
voces of the senators in the Nye case. 
Mr. Nye is a member of the radical 
Non-Partisan League. As a news- 
paper editor he was an active supporter 
ef LaFollette in the 1924 campaign. 
Liberal Republicans and Democrats 
from the agricultural states of the 
West and South rallied to his support, 
while much of the opposition came from 
more conservative senators of the East. 
An analysis of the vote brings out the 
sectional characer of the division. Of 
the forty-one votes cast for the seating 
of Nye, thirty-seven were from the 
South and West, not including the two 
Michigan votes and the vote from West 
Virginia, which were favorable to him. 
Only one distinctly eastern vote, that 
of Senator Copeland of New York, was 
cast for Mr. Nye. The _ thirty-nine 
votes cast against Nye were, to a large 
extent, eastern. Of the eighteen sen- 
ators from the North Atlantic states, 
fourteen voted against admission, one 
voted affirmatively, while the other 
three did not vote. The division in this 
case illustrates graphically the influ- 
ence of sectional and partisan interests 
upon the interpretation of laws and 
constitutions. 








: THE CONSTITUTION GROWS 


The Constitution of the United States is more than a 
piece of paper written by our venerable forefathers as a basis 
for their government. It is growing every day—not only by 


Dr. Powell is eminently fitted to prepare this series of 
articles for the high school students of the country. He is 
the author of numerous books cn subjects relating to the 





occasional amendment—but by practice and by judicial de- 
cision. That is why the Scholastic will publish a series of 
eight outstanding articles on 


The Constitution Interpreted by 
Current Events 
By Thomas Reed Powell 


Professor cf Law, Law School of Harvard University 


In preparing this series of articles Dr. Powell will select, 
from among the current news, practical subjects which deal 
with the Constitution and show how they make the Constitu- 
tion a living reality. The article above, “When Is a Senator 
Not a Senator?” written by Dr. Williams of the Political 
Science Department of the University of Pittsburgh is ex- 
emplary of the type of article this series will contain. 


Constitution, was formerly Managing Editor of the Political 
Science Quarterly, and prior to ho'ding his present academic 
position, he was Ruggles Professor of Cons*itutional Law at 
Columbia University. Practically all of Dr, Powell’s time, 
since he was admitted to the bar in 1904, h-s been spent in 
the study and teaching of subjects relating to government. 


ORDER THE SCHOLASTIC NOW 
If You Wish to Read These Articles 


Thirty-six States in the United States require the schools 
to teach the Federal Constitution. Here is the ideal method 
to use in making the study fascinating. These articles also 
will. be a decided aid to those students who enter the Con- 
stitutional Oratorical Contest (See Page 24). 
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“SILVER FROM CLA Y”—TE 


Why Aluminum is Important and 


Anprew W. MELLON 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, because he is 
a principal stockholder in the Aluminum 
Company of America, has become a central 

figure in the aluminum controversy. 


finore 
“W'vorers 


C4 iG , 


, 


Brown in the Cincinnati “Enquirer” 

Tuat IrresisTiBLE TARGET 
The opponents of the Coolidge 1 dministra- 
tion have found in the aluminum inquiry a 
made-to-order opportunity for ‘muck-raking, 


is fast taking the place of tin, copper, iron, and steel for many uses; 


‘ YOUNG industry on its way to becoming “essential” ; a metal that 


a President’s Cabinet that contains a multi-millionaire stockholder ; 
and a Congressional opposition watching to capitalize every Administration 
slip; these are some of the elements of a controversy that is agitating 


Washington. 


When the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee ordered an investigation of alleged 
irregularities in the conduct of the 
Aluminum Company of America last 
month, it brought to a head a situation 
that has been in the headlines off and 
on since 1912. The immediate prelude 
to the attack was a series of articles 
published by the New York World, 
“exposing” the practices of what it 
claims to be a monopolistic industry. 
The Senate inquiry will be followed by 
hearings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and perhaps by a House in- 
vestigation of the whole industry. The 
legal aspects of the case are, in brief, 
as follows: 

The Legal Question 

In June, 1912, the United States 
Court for Western Pennsylvania hand- 
ed down a decree restraining the 
Aluminum Company of America from 
certain practices tending to create a 
monopoly in restraint of trade, in vio- 
lation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
and secured the promise of the com- 
pany to abandon these practices. In 
January, 1922, the Senate directed the 
Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate again, claiming that the company 
had violated its agreement of 1912. In 
October, 1924, the Commission report- 
ed to the Attorney General (then Har- 
lan F. Stone) that the company had not 
abandoned its illegal practices, and 
urged him to prosecute the company 


for contempt of court. In January, 
1925, Mr. Stone replied to the Federal 
Trade Commission that the company 
had indeed violated the law from 1912 
to 1922, but that a further investiga- 
tion would be necessary to determine 
whether it was still acting illegally 
since that date, as a statute of limita- 
tions exists which forbids prosecutions 
for contempt unless made within one 
year of the violation. Attorney Gen- 
eral Stone resigned in February, leav- 
ing the investigation to be carried on 
by his successor, Mr. Sargent. There 
the matter languished until the recent 
charges on the floor of Congress. At 
the Senate Committee hearings, Mr. 
Sargent and Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Donovan reported that the Trade 
Commission had refused them access to 
the evidence in its files on the ground 
that the information was “privileged” 
without the consent of the accused cor- 
poration. Senator Walsh, Democrat of 
Montana, chairman of the committee 
and prosecutor of the Teapot Dome 
charges, demands immediate action to 
determine whether the company is still 
violating the court decree, and why the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission have failed to co- 
operate in the case. 
Politics in the Wings 

Politically, the R€publicans see in 
the crusade an effort on the part of the 
Democrats and Insurgents to discredit 
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Turee STAGES IN THE 
PropucTIoNn oF FINISHED 
ALUMINUM 





A lump of bauxite, the crude 
mineral clay from which 
aluminum is extracted. The 
Arkansas deposits contain 25 
per cent of the metal, 


A pile of alumina, the fine 
white powder derived from 
bauxite by a chemical pro- 
cess. It is 50 per cent pure 
aluminum. 


ATToRNEY GENERAL JOHN G. SARGENT 
Testifyng before the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate 
on the part played by the Department of Justice in prosecuting the 
alleged monopolistic activities of the Aluminum Company. The man 
in the foreground (back to spectator) is Senator Walsh, chairman. 


4n ingot of pure aluminum, 

reduced from alumina, at 

Niagara Falls, by powerful 
electric currents. 
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THREATHERWEIGHT METAL 


“Aluminum Trust” is Attacked 


the Coolidge Administration on account 
of the fact that Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon and his brother are 
the majority stockholders in the Alum- 
inum Company. Mr. Mellon resigned 
his directorship in the company on en- 
tering the cabinet, but did not give up 
his holdings. The opposition intimates 
that the Department of Justice is de- 
laying action to shield Mr. Mellon's 
company, and that Attorney General 
Stone was appointed to the Supreme 
Court in order to remove a trouble- 
some official who would not play poli- 
tics. The Democrats would undoubt- 
edly like to uncover a scandal that will 
damage the Republicans in the 1928 
Presidential campaign. 

The company’s “monopolistic prac- 
tices”’ consisted in its control of alum- 
inum patents and of the sources of raw 
materials. Under the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Tariff Law, the company en- 
joys a very high tariff on its product, 
and it is also claimed that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has been very le- 
nient in fixing the amount of its income 
tax. The company was organized in 
1888 with a capital of $1,810,000. It 
has always paid high dividends, but 
has turned back into the business more 
than one hundred million dollars, and 
is now capitalized at $111,500,000. 
Through its subsidiaries it controls 
practically without competition, the 
aluminum kitchen utensil trade, and 


the ingot aluminum which goes into 
automobile manufacture and other fab- 
ricated products, the prices of which it 
maintains at a high level. 

What Aluminum Is 

Aluminum (the scientific name for 
the metal), is a lustrous, silvery white 
element which is never found free in 
nature, but occurs in several com- 
pounds. It is the most abundant of all 
metals and the third commonest ele- 
ment in the earth’s crust, constituting 
nearly 8 per cent thereof. It has the 
same tensile strength as cast iron, but 
is only one-third as heavy. It will not 
rust, does not tarnish easily, is a good 
conductor of electricity, is readily mal- 
leable and ductile, and can be cast and 
welded. 

Aluminum is the basic metal of all 
clay and most rocks. The ruby and 
the sapphire are composed largely of 
pure aluminum and oxygen. The chief 
rew material source of aluminum is a 
mineral clay called bauxite, formerly 
thought worthless, which is found in 
great quantities in Arkansas, Tennesee 
and Georgia. The Aluminum Company 
of America is developing also vast de- 
posits in British Guiana. The supply 
of bauxite and other aluminum-bearing 
clays is probably inexhaustible. 

How It Is Made 

Rock alum, which is a sulphate of 
aluminum, was known to the ancients, 
and its base or oxide, called alumina, 


Cuartes Martin Hay 
Discoverer of the modern electrolytic process 
of making aluminum. The statue is molded 

of solid aluminum. 


is a fine white powder. Many chemists 
up to the nineteenth century suspected 
that alumina was of a metallic nature, 
but no one found a way to isolate the 
metal until 1827, when Friedrich Wih- 
ler, professor of chemistry at the Uni- 


(Concluded on Page 24) 


PLANTS OF THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY 


General Office “Wearever Bldg.,"" New Kensington, Pa. 


tv 


Mid-West Shipping Warehouse, East St. Louis, Il. 


Pacific Coast Shipping Warehouse, Oakland, Cal. 


—Courtesy Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 








6¢TLSOREIGNERS Keep Out,” is the 

placard which the Republic of 
mexico seems determined to post con- 
spicuously on its borders. It is willing 
enough to have foreign investors come 
in to develop its vast resources, but it 
wants its capital without strings. 

This attitude has been a more or less 
continuous one since the Revolution 
that overthrew Porfirio Diaz, the great 
dictator, in 1911. The Constitution of 
1857 was not overly polite to foreign- 
ers, but Diaz was lenient and made lib- 
eral concessions for thirty years. The 
chaos of civil war from Madero’s suc- 
cess till 1917 made property rights a 
scrap of paper. But in 1917 Venus- 
tiano Carranza assumed power, and 
managed to keep the country reason- 
ably quiet until an election could be 
held. Three administrations have been 
in power since then without serious 
revolutionary outbreaks: Carranza, 
Obregon, and Calles. There has been 
a reasonable chance for orderly consti- 
tutional development, with many con- 
structive internal improvements. 


Article 27 

The Constitution of 1917 was a 
somewhat radical document designed to 
increase the comfort and prosperity of 
the masses of the Mexican people. It 
contained two articles, in particular, 
that aroused the objections of foreign 
investors. Article 27, around which 
most of the storm has raged, provides: 


In the nation is vested direct ownership of 
all minerals or substances which . . . consti- 
tute deposits whose nature is different from 
the components of the land, such as min- 
erals from which metals . . . are extracted; 

. phosphates, which may be used for fer- 
tilizers; solid mineral fuels; petroleum and 
all hydro-carbons—solid, liquid, or gaseous. 


Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization, 
and Mexican companies, have the right to 
acquire ownership in lands, waters, and their 
appurtenances or to obtain concessions to de- 
velop mines, waters, or mineral fuels in the 
Republic of Mexico. The nation may grant 
the same right to foreigners, provided they 
agree before the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs to be considered Mexicans in respect to 
such property, and accordingly not to invoke 
the protection of their governments in re- 
spect to the same, under penalty, in case of 
breach, of forfeiture to the nation of prop: 
erty so acquired. 


This article apparently indicates 
that owners or leasers of Mexican min- 
eral and oil lands have no title to the 
deposits beneath the surface. But it 
has not been actively enforced up to 
the present. 





Wages 











Presipent Piutrarco E vias CALLes 


Article 33 provides that “The Ex- 
ecutive shall have the exclusive right to 
expel from the Republic forthwith, and 
without judicial process, any foreigner 
whose presence he may deem inexpedi- 
ent.” This arbitrary clause has never 
been invoked, but few self-respecting 
governments would consent to its ap- 
plication to their nationals, nor to the 
clause above quoted denying the rights 
of foreign governments to protect their 
citizens in Mexico. 


The Non-Retroactive Clause 

The sting of these somewhat ambigu- 
ous threats was mitigated by the pre- 
amble of the Constitution, which de- 
clares that: “No law shall be given 
retroactive effect to the prejudice of 
any person whatever.” This meant 
that no foreigners then resident in 
Mexico could be dispossessed of their 
property under any laws that might be 
passed. But events of the past five 
years have not tended to allay Amer- 
ican fears that the retroactive clause 
would not be lived up to. The negotia- 
tions for recognition of Mexico entered 
into by the Harding and Obregon ad- 
ministrations were not consummated 
until the Obregon government agreed 
in principle to the non-enforcement of 
Article 27.- Ambassador Fletcher, our 
first envoy to Mexico City after the 
recognition, repeated the warnings 
against confiscation of American hold- 
ings. Secretary of State Hughes, in a 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Stormy Weather Below the Rio Grande 
Land Legislation of Our Southern Neighbor Brings Another 


Crisis in Mexican-American Relations 


note to the Mexican Government in 
1921 put the whole issue concisely: 

The fundamental question which con- 
fronts the Government of the United States 
on considering its relations with Mexico is 
the safeguarding of property rights against 
confiscation. Mexico is free to adopt any 
policy which she pleases with respect to her 
public lands, but she is not free to destroy 
without compensation, valid titles which 
have been obtained by American citizens 
under Mexican laws. A confiscatory policy 
strikes not only at the interests of particular 
individuals, but at the foundations of inter- 
national intercourse. . . . 


The Anti-Alien Land Biil 

The Calles Government has at sev- 
eral times been evasive and hostile in 
its dealings with our State Department 
on the retroactive and oil land clauses. 
Last fall, without warning, a bill was 
introduced into both houses of the Mex- 
ican Congress to put into operation the 
provisions of Article 27. Its main fea- 
tures are: All Mexican corporations 
owniag land in Mexico must become at 
least 51 per cent Mexican in stock 
ownership; all corporations operating 
within 100 kilometers (62 miles) of the 
international boundaries or within 50 
kilometers of the sea must, 
within three years, become 100 per cent 
Mexican in stock ownership; all for- 
eign investors in Mexico must waive 
all right to protection from their own 
governments under penalty of forfeit- 
ing their properties. The bill was 
passed by both the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies, and early in 
January was about to be signed by 
President Calles. On January 9 Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg, through U. S. 
Ambassador Sheffield, presented to the 
Mexican Government a formal protest 
against the proposed land law, which 
was followed by a similar protest from 
the British Government. 


coasts, 


Senor Aaron Saenz, the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, delayed 
for two weeks before making a reply 
which was considered highly unsatis- 
factory by the Administration at Wash- 
ington. He said, in effect, that the 
American protest was premature; that 
the new law was not retroactive or con- 
fiscatory, in that foreigners who have 
acquired property rights in Mexico 
prior to the adoption of the law, may 
retain them until their death; and that 
American requirements in respect to 
foreigners owning property in the 
United States are even more stringent. 
It is expected that Washington will 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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The Hookless Fastener 


Popularly Known as the Zipper—A Twentieth Century Creation 
By Jacob Henrici 


T is a commonplace observation that the blessings of civilization which 
we enjoy are the fruit of the thought and labor of the inventors of the 


past. 


ittle conveniences that ameliorate our daily existence. 


This is true not only of the greater inventions but of countless 


If we think of the 


any little things that our ancestors—say the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
ingland—had to get along without, which are to us indispensable, we can- 
ot but feel grateful toward those whose patient and often ill-rewarded 
‘bors created the conditions of our present life. 


Doubtless our successors will look 
ack with pity on our crude methods 
id limited resources. ‘They may won- 
r at our retaining for so many cen- 
iries the primitive mode of fastening 
ur clothing with buttons. They may 
nile at us, as we are inclined to smile 
t the simple Amish people of Pennsyl- 
ania, whose rules forbid the use of 
uttons and require garments to be 
astened with hooks and eyes. 

Buttons were used in antiquity, but 
mly for decoration. It was not until 
ibout the beginning of the fifteenth 
‘entury that they began to be used for 
holding clothing together, a function 
hey perform so wretchedly that even in 
moments of poignant emotional crisis 
hey intrude their inefficiency. There 
s no more exquisite touch in the writ- 
ngs of Shakespeare than the utterance 
of King Lear when, bearing in his arms 
the body of his dead daughter Cordelia, 
lle says, “Pray you, undo this button.” 

A pathetic story is related of Theo- 
dore Thomas, America’s first great 
musical director, to whom we are in- 
debted for the foundation of that love 
of good music that has become a 
national characteristic. He had hoped 


THEN ano NOW — 
THANKS ro ZIPPERS" 


that his country would recognize his 
life-long labors and crown them by be 
stowing on him the post of honor of 
director of the musical exercises of the 
Columbian Exposition, the great world’s 
fair at Chicago. But there were other 
candidates; a cabal was formed against 
him, and he saw the supreme honor of 
his life about to be snatched away. The 
day for the decision arrived. The great 
conductor dressed with care; but he was 
nervous and depressed; the collar-bu't 
ion slipped from his trembling fingers 
and, of course, rolled under the bureau, 
as they always do. That was the drop 
ihat caused his cup to overflow, and sit- 
ting down in a chair, he wept. It is 
pleasant to recall that the opposition 
was unsuccessful and the coveted post 
was awarded to its rightful claimant. 


Exasperating as they are,. buttons 
will doubtless be used in various ways 
for many years to come, but for many 
purposes they are now being rapidly 
superseded by an ingenious American 
device, properly known as the zipper. 
The manufacturers do not call it that; 
they give it the more dignified name of 
the Hookless Fastener; but English- 
speaking people do not like long or 


DOG GONE/ 
GOT IT ALL WRONG~ 
LEFT ONE OUT— 


HAVTA DO ITALL 
OVER AGAIN / 


high-sounding names, so the users of the 
device have rechristened it onomato 
poetically the zipper, because when fas 
tening with it an article of wearing ap 
parcl, instead of the tedious inserting 
of button after button, there is just one 
pull—zip!—and the garment is se- 
cured, 


Magnified View of the Hookless Fastener 


Like most useful inventions, the 
hookless fastener is the fruit of long 
vears of patient effort, a realization of 
tine vision of a far-seeing man of busi 
ness; in this case Colonel 
Walker, of Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
While passing through Chicago in 181% 
his attention was drawn by a friend to 
a working model of what was called by 
him the Universal Fastener, the inven 
tion of W. L. Judson, a mechanical 
genius of striking 
sterling character but with limited edu- 
cational advantages. 
as an inventor is shown by the fact tha 
he first became known to fame as the 
winner of a prize of $5,000 offered by 
P. T. Barnum, to be paid to the suc 
cessful inventor of a flying machine 
that would fly across the circus arena. 

Like many great inventors, Mr. Jud 
son could conceive the design of a valu 
able invention, but was helpless to ex- 
ploit it commercially. He did not 
realize that years of experiment and 
trial would have to be passed; that 

(Concluded on Page 28) 


Lewis 


personality and 


Judson’s ability 

















Can Tuey Stop Him? 
The small group of “irreconcilables” who 
have fought every move toward co-operation 
with Europe, made a futile stand against 
American adherence to the World Court. 




















— Orr in Chicago “Tribune” 

Don’t Borner Papa! He’s Busy 
The farmers feel that the Senate devotes too 
much time to international relations at the 
expense of more pressing domestic problems. 





—Smith in Brooklyn “Citizen” 
Nor Wirnovut Hope 
Adherence to the World Court has long been 
a settled Republican policy. Roosevelt, Hard- 
ing, and Coolidge have favored it. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Congressional Snail 
Closure Rule Ends Dilatory Tactics of Insurgent Senators 


printed about the World Court than any other issue that has been 


M os reams of copy have undoubtedly been spoken, written, and 


before Congress during President Coolidge’s administration. 


The 


opponents of America’s entrance into the Permanent Court of International 
Justice realize that they probably cannot command the necessary one-third 
vote in the United States Senate to block favorable action under the Hard- 


ing-Hughes-Coolidge reservations. 


That does not prevent them, however, 


from delaying action as long as possible in the hope that the Administration, 
unwilling to see the tax bill and other pet measures sidetracked, will be forced 


into some kind of compromise. 


Closure 


The beginning of the end, however, 
is in sight. After weeks of dilly- 
dallying in which such prominent ir- 
reconcilables as Blease of South Caro- 
lina, Reed of Missouri (Democrats), 
Norris of Nebraska, Harreld of Okla- 
homa, Borah of Idaho, and Johnson of 
California (Republicans), took advan- 
tage of their senatorial privileges to 
talk or read interminably to dozing 
senators and empty seats in what is 
known as a “filibuster” or attempt by a 
minority to delay action by debate, the 
pro-Court forces, headed by Senators 
Lenroot, Smoot, and Swanson, forced 
an action which will eventually bring 
the debate to a close. Under rule 
twenty-two of the Senate, if a petition 
is signed in writing by a majority of 
the Senators who demand a vote on 
“closure” or ending of debate, the pre- 
siding officer must put this action at a 
specified time. After all efforts at 
compromise had failed, the closure rule 
was invoked. A petition signed by 
twenty-four Republicans and twenty- 
four Democrats called for a vote on the 
closure motion at one o'clock Monday, 
January 25. Under the motion, no 
Senator will be permitted to speak 
more than one hour on the resolution 
for adherence to the Court, which must 
come up for a vote when this period is 
ended. The vote on the closure rule 
was sixty-eight for to twenty-eight 
against, which was four more than the 
two-thirds vote necessary to carry the 
motion, and is also a very fair index 
of the strength of the pro and the anti- 
Court sentiment in the Senate. Of the 
twenty-six who voted against the mo- 
tion, eighteen were Republicans, seven 
Democrats, and one Farmer-Labor. 
The affirmative votes were about 
evenly divided between the Republicans 
and Democrats. If the same lineup is 
maintained in the vote on the World 
Court, the resolution will be passed by 
a small margin. This is only the sec- 
ond time that the closure rule has been 
brought to bear in the Senate since it 
was adopted in March, 1917, to facili- 
tate action on certain war measures. In 


November, 1919, the “gag” rule was 
invoked to end the debate on the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


Taxation 

So much time was taken up with the 
World Court debate that little else was 
accomplished in the Senate. The tax 
bill, which is the next item on the pro- 
gram after the Court vote, was being 
put through its paces in the Senate 
Finance Committee. Senator Simmons 
of North Carolina, ranking Democratic 
member of the committee, offered vari- 
ous substitutes to the bill already 
adopted by the House. His principal 
amendments would increase the total 
tax reduction from $325,736,000 to 
$500,000,000, and would decrease the 
surtax rates on the income tax for in- 
comes between $22,000 and $100,000. 
The committee, however, turned down 
most of the Democratic proposals and 
agreed on a bill which would increase 
the total tax reduction to $362,500,000. 
The Democrats agreed not to oppose 
the bill as a body. 

President Coolidge will probably not 
favor the bill in its present form, be- 
cause he believes that so large a reduc- 
tion cannot be made without breaking 
down the plan of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for liquidating the existing na- 
tional war debt in twenty-five years. 


(Concluded on next page) 





EXTRA! 


As we go to press, the Senate finally 
ratified the resolution for adherence to 
the World Court, by a vote of 76 to 
17, but hedged about with a long list 
of reservations which eliminate all 
possible fears of “foreign entangle- 
ments.” The chief reservations pro- 
vide that the United States shall have 
no legal relation to the League of Na- 
tions; that it may withdraw from the 
Court at will; and that the Court shall 
not give an “advisory opinion” on any 
dispute involving American interests 
without the consent of the United 
States. The nation will not sign the 
Court Protocol until all the other 
member nations have accepted the 
American reservations. 
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Roumania’s Tinsel Royalty 
Balkan Kingdom in Throes of Complex Struggle 


ROWN Prince Carol of Roumania, 

after having been missing for sev- 
eral weeks from Bucharest following 
his attendance at the funeral of the 
Dowager Queen Alexandra at London, 
renounced his rights to the throne in a 
communication sent from Milan, to his 
father, the aged King Ferdinand. The 
King accepted his renunciation and has 
proclaimed that the throne rights be be- 
stowed on Michel, Carol’s 4-year-old 
,on by his marriage with the Princess 
Helen of Greece. The King has ap- 
pointed a council of regents, to govern 
luring the minority of Michel, in case 
of Ferdinand’s death. On the council 
s Nicholas, second son of the King, 
who has been alleged to have designs 
on the throne. The Parliament op- 
poses the King’s nominations, and the 
situation is now in a pretty mess. 

Prince Carol has been giving the 
royal family trouble ever since he mar- 
ried Zyzi Lambrino, the daughter of a 
Roumanian general, during the war. 
Queen Marie caused the marriage to be 
annulled and Prince Carol threatened 
to relinquish his rights to the throne 
then. Later he married the Princess 
Helen but it was not a success. 

The King is somewhat of a figure- 
head, the power being in the hands of 
Premier Bratiano. Carol’s withdrawal 
is said to owe in part to his personal 
antagonism to Bratiano. Carol favored 
General Averescu, leader of the oppo- 
sition. Belief was expressed in several 
European capitols that the Prince had 
prepared steps for the overthrow of the 
Bratiano ministry, but whether there 


is substantial evidence of such a plan ° 


is difficult to say. Politics in the 
“Little Entente,” composed of Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, and 
Czecho-Slovakia, are a complicated 
matter. All of them have Fascisti 
parties, which are co-operating to set 
reactionary governments in control. 
Carol's affinities are with the Fascists. 

Conditions in Roumania, financially, 
industrially, and economically, are re- 
ported the best they have ever been by 
Nicholas Titulesco, chairman of the 
Roumanian Debt Funding Commission, 
which has lately completed its work 
with the United States. Her budgets 
have been balanced for several years 
now. The army and navy budget now 
stands at $24,000,000, which may be 
reduced “‘when the spirit of Locarno 
reaches Southeastern Europe.” 

For the first time since 1913 the oil- 
well production has passed the high 
mark of 1,800,000 tons of that year. 


Most of the well equipment and re- 
fineries were destroyed during the war. 

Another cause for the slow economic 
recovery is the fact that $200,000,000 
in gold and gems sent to Russia during 
the war for safe keeping have been 
confiscated by the Soviet. 

The area sown to crops has increased 
steadily each year until last year it 
also surpassed the pre-war record. 
Roumania’s peasant class, particularly 
in Dobrudja, between the Danube and 
the Black sea, and in the lately ac- 
quired Bessarabia, which had been in 
the hands of Russia for more than a 
hundred years, are extremely poor and 
universally illiterate. In Bessarabia, 
despite three poor crops, progress is 
being made, and the province is being 
gradually lifted to the level of others 
throughout the country. 





The Congressional Snail 
(Continued from Page 20) 
The Senate Finance Committee also 
proposed the abolition of the present 
estate tax, and this is favored by Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Mellon, provided the 
Treasury’s condition warrants. 
The Coal Crisis 

The anthracite coal strike came be- 
fore Congress in bills and committee 
action in the House of Representatives 
to end the coal emergency by Federal 
action. It is not likely, however, that 
the President will intervene at the 
present. In the meantime, the striking 
miners in the Scranton-WilkesBarre 
district approved with cheers the action 
of President John L. Lewis and their 
other officials in breaking off the re- 
cent New York negotiations. E. J. 
Lynett, a Scranton publisher, then 
proposed a new plan upon which nego- 
tiations could be resumed. The union 
officials agreed to a new conference and 
Chairman Alvan Markle of the oper- 
ators selected a Philadelphia hotel for 
the place. The Lynett plan was soon 
rejected by both sides, and the dead- 
lock is now as far from solution as 
ever. Governor Pinchot has urged ac- 
tion on the special session of the Penn- 
sy'vania Legislature. 

Foreign Debts 

The House of Representatives passed 
the agreement for the funding of the 
Italian war debt by a vote of 257 to 
133, in the belief that the terms were 
the best obtainable. The House also 
ratified the debt-funding agreements 
with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Rou- 
mania, Esthonia, and Latvia. The 
agreements now go to the Senate. 


Crown Prince Caro 
Who has renounced his right of succession 
to the throne of Roumania in favor of his 
four-year-old son, Michel. 


GENERAL AVERESCU 
Leader of the Roumanian Fascist party, op- 
posing Premier Bratiano. 





Noruine to Do Tit, Tomorrow 
A group of anthracite miners at Tamaqua, 
Pennsylvania, In the hard coal region. Since 
last September, 158,000 have been idle. 





Soup Kircuens ror Miners’ CHILDREN 

Many strikers’ families are feeling the pinch 

of unemployment. The United Mine Work- 
ers are trying to prevent want, 








Se 


DanieL GUGGENHEIM 


Copper magnate and philanthropist of avia- 
tion, turning the first spadeful of earth for 
the Schoot of Aeronautics which he founded 

at New York University. 


Dwieut W. Morrow 


Partner of J. P. Morgan, unofficial adviser 
to the President, and chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Air Inquiry Board. 





Masor N. W. Peek anpb 
Lieutenant O. A. ANDERSON 


Officers of the RS-1, the new semi-rigid 
dirigible of the United States Army, just 


launched. 
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Our Place in the Air 


Private and Public Agencies Combine to Advance 
American Interests in Aviation, Commercial 
and Military 
ANIEL GUGGENHEIM, one of the six sons and partners of old 
Meyer Guggenheim, a director of the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, and one of the leading figures in the copper industry, 
is interested in promoting something besides the metal trades. 


A fortnight ago he wrote a long let- 
ter to Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 
Before he finished he made known that 
he was about to establish the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion 
of Aeronautics, consisting of $2,500,000 
to be administered by a board of trus 
tees, and to be spent—either principal 
or interest—for the following main pur- 


poses ; 


1. To promote aeronautical education both 
in institutions of learning and among the gen- 
eral public. 

2. To assist in the extension of fundamen- 
tal aeronautical science. 

3. To assist in the development ot com- 
mercial aircraft and aircraft equipment. 

Mr. Guggenheim desires the use of 
the fund to be restricted to civil activi- 
ties, to avoid duplication with aero- 
nautic organizations, not to do work 
which is properly a government func- 
tion, and to maintain a single organiza- 
tion, depending where possible on out- 
side agencies and cooperating closely 
with the Department of Commerce. 
Only last summer Mr. Guggenheim 
made another munificent gift of $500,- 
000 for the establishment of a school 
of aeronautics at New York University. 
He now predicts than in ten years 
freight and passenger flying service will 
be a self-supporting industry. The air 
industry, the government, and all con- 
cerned have greeted the far-sighted gift 
with enthusiasm. 


The President’s Air Board 

The present governmental activity in 
the study and promotion of aviation has 
so far crystallized in a bill passed by 
the Senate creating an assistant secre- 
tary of commerce in charge of commer- 
cial aviatien, with large regulative 
powers. The bill has not yet come 
up in the House. This bill is the first 
fruits of the President’s Air Inquiry 
Board, appointed last fall. Its chair- 
man is Dwight Whitney Morrow, part- 
ner in J. P. Morgan & Co., a college 
classmate of Mr. Coolidge, one of the 
ablest minds in American business life, 
who has of late assumed an unofficial 
influence at the White House and the 
Capitol quite out of proportion to the 


publicity he has received. ‘The Morrow 
Board of nine had to deal primarily 
with military and naval aviat.on, ques- 
tions uppermost since the Shenandoah 
disaster and the sensational charges and 
trial of Colonel Mitchell. But it could 
not ignore commercial aviation, and 
recommended a Bureau of Air Naviga- 
tion under the Commerce Department, 
extension of the air mail service, and 
an adequate weather service for avia 
tors. 
Air Defense 

On the side of defense, the Board 
negatived Colonel Mitchell's plea for a 
unified Department of National De- 
fense, under a civilian head, with a sub 
department for air coordinate with the 
army and navy. “The disadvantages,” 
said the Board, “outweigh the advan- 
tages ... The military and civilian serv- 
ices should remain distinctly separate 
. . » Modern military and naval opera- 
tions cannot be effectively conducted 
without such services acting as integral 
parts of a single command.” It recom- 
mended no radical change in the pres- 
ent organization of defense, but urged: 
the appointment of assistant secretaries 
of war and of the navy in charge of 
aviation for their respective branches; 
the addition of flying officers to the 
general staff of the army and the office 
of the chief of Naval Operations; in- 
creased air personnel in both branches; 
extra pay and insurance for flyers; 
and better systems of training. ‘What 
is needed,” said the Board in summary, 
“is a more generous appreciation by 
each side of the difficulties of the 
other side.” 

The recommendations of the Board 
have the full approval of President 
Coolidge and were underlined in his 
opening message to Congress. They 
will probably have the support of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
whose chairman is Senator Wadsworth 
of New York, and they are adopted 
bodily in the legislative plans of Secre- 
tary of War Davis. 

Shall We Build Dirigibles? 

In naval circles, however, there is 

meager agreement as to future air polic- 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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Tennis in February 





American Women’s Ranking 


Helen Wills 

Elizabeth Ryan 

Mrs. Molla B. Mallory 
Mrs. Marion Z. Jessup 
Eleanor Goss 

Mary K. Browne 
Martha Bayard 

Mrs. May Sutton Bundy 
Charlotte Hosmer 
Edith Sigourney 
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American Men’s Ranking 


1. William T. Tilden, Il. 
2. William M. Johnston, Jr. 
. Vincent Richards 
R. Norris Will'ams, I!. 
Manuel Alonso 
Howard O. Kinsey 
Takeiichi Harada 
Cranston Holman 
Brian |. C. Norton 
Wray D. Brown 











rSX\ENNIS is booming—on the Ri- 
[" viera. For on the sunny Medi- 
t rranean coast between Marseilles and 
(.enoa the racket and court game 
t urishes twelve months in the year. 

is more than probable that the most 
battle 
ars in history will take place next 
veek at Nice, for Helen Wills, queen 
of American 


i teresting of women tennis 


tennis, who has swept 
cverything before her in the last few 
veeks on the courts at Cannes, seems 
most certain to meet Suzanne Leng- 
len, French champion 
counted the greatest 
layer of the world, in the finals of the 


Miss Wills, having 


and long ac- 
woman tennis 
Nice tournament. 
regained her land legs and accustomed 
herself to the tricky lights and shadows 
of the Riviera, has beaten several good 
F. Aeschli- 
man (formerly Miss Leslie Bancroft of 
Boston), Mlle. Contoslavos, the Greek 
champion, and Mlle. Vlasto, probably 
the second best European player, by 


English players, Mrs. C. 


comfortable margins. And Suzanne— 
is still Suzanne. Few critics give Miss 
Wills a chance, but her youth and cour- 
age are on her side, and you never can 


tell. 


In the meantime, the American ten- 
nis rankings still show Miss Wills and 
Big Bill Tilden at the top of their re- 
spective sexes. Trailing Helen come 
Flizabeth Ryan, formerly of Califor- 
nia, who has lived the last few years in 
England, and Mrs. Molla Bjurstedt 
Mallory, the Norse-American girl, who 
held the title for six years, though not 
Miss Wills has now 
ranked first for three successive years, 
and seems to be due for indefinite su- 
periority. 


On the men’s side, Tilden has been 
champion so long that it is hard to re- 
member the contrary. Little Bill John- 
ston, by his brilliant victories over Vin- 
cent Richards, has regained his cus- 


consecutively. 


tomary niche at Number 2, relin- 
quished for 1924 to Richards. The 
young New Yorker cannot be denied 
the third place, and Norris Williams, 
of Philadelphia, another former cham- 
After these 


men, whom unbiased critics concede to 


pion, easily ranks fourth. 


be the four greatest players not only in 
America, but in the world, the decision 
is not so easy. But three men from 
other lands, now resident in America, 
have crowded into the first ten by right 
Manuel 


Alonso, of Spain; Takeiichi Harada, 


of superior play. They are 
Japanese Davis cup star, now a stu 
dent at Harvard, and Brian I. C. Nor- 
ton, of South Africa, now living in St. 
The sudden rise of young 
Cranston Holman, of California, from 
the limbo of the unranked to Number 
1925 
campaign, while several good men, like 
Wallace Johnson and Harvey Snod- 
grass, ordinarily good for “first ten,” 
were not listed because of insufficient 
data. 


Louis. 


8, was another feature of the 


The coming season promises three 
high spots: the Wimbledon tourney, 
where England’s best will face La- 
Coste, Borotra, and Brugnon, the great 
French stars, and an American team 
which may ‘contain Tilden and John- 
ston, but then again, may not; the 
Davis Cup series, in which the most 
dangerous challengers for the gleam- 
ing punchbowl that has rested in Amer- 
ica for six years will be the French 
team and the perennial Australians; 
and the American singles champion- 
ship, which usually attracts so many of 
the best foreign stars that it may safely 
be called the world’s championship 
tournament. No one seems to be in 
sight who can shake Tilden’s suprem- 
acy, unless Johnston and Richards im- 
prove twenty-five per cent over their 
recent performances. 


Hevten WIxiis 
Imerican Woman's Champion, now cam 
paigning on the Riviera. Miss Wills is 
twenty-one years old and a student at the 
University of California. 


Tue Bie 


First four in the American men’s ranking, 

who composed the victorious Davis Cup team 

of 1925. Left to right: Johnston, Richards, 
Williams, Tilden. 


Four 


SuzaANNE LENGLEN 
European women’s champion, and probably 
the greatest woman player in history. Miss 
Wills will probably meet her in the Nice 
tournament. 





The Third National and the First 


International Oratorical Contest 
By Charles F. Lewis 


EVEN summer tours of Europe, nf 


addition to many local awards, are 


announced for boys and girls of Amer- | 


ican high schools in the Third National 
Oratorical Contest in 1926, by 27 
newspapers of the United States co- 
operating to support this enterprise for 
study and understanding of constitu- 
tional government. 

In 1925 more than 16,000 schools 
and 1,400,000 students participated. 
This year the contest has been ex- 
panded to international proportions. It 
will be conducted, simultaneously with 
the American contest, in England, 
France, Germany, Mexico and perhaps 
Canada. In each country orations will 
be written upon themes related to their 
basic governmental institutions. The 
respective champions will meet in 
Washington for the international finals 
on October 15. 

The final contest to select the Amer- 
ican champion will be held in Washing- 
ton June 4. At the final meeting of 
1925 the principal address was made 
by President Coolidge, and the judges 
were Chief Justice Taft, Justice Van 
Devanter, Justice Sanford, Justice 
Butler and Attorney-General Sargent. 

The subjects for the oration in 1925 
are: 


The Constitution. 
Washington and the Constitution. 
Hamilton and the Constitution. 
Franklin and the Constitution. 
Jefferson and the Constitution. 
Marshall and the Constitution. 
Madison and the Constitution. 
Webster and the Constitution. 
Lincoln and the Constitution . , 
America’s Contributions to Consti- 
tutional Government. 

Among the newspapers sponsoring 
the movement in the United States are: 
the New York Times, the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, the Chicago Daily News, the 
Washington Star, the Los Angeles 
Times, and the Pittsburgh Sun. 

Thirty-six states require a study of 
the Constitution, and in many schools 
this study is being linked with general 
student participation in the oratorical 
contest. The States that require in- 
struction in the Constitution are: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 








“Silver from Clay” —The Featherweight Metal 


(Continued from Page 17) 


versity of Gitiingen, mixed it with 
potassium, and heated it in a crucible 


with a zinc storage battery. He later 
obtained some small bright globules, 
which were true aluminum, though not 
quite pure. It was not till 1854, how- 
ever, that a French chemist, H. St. 
Clair Deville, produced the metal in 
fair quantities, from which a _ baby 
rattle was made for the infant son of 
Napoleon III, who financed Deville’s 
experiments. The chemicals needed to 
reduce it, however, and the battery up- 
keep were so expensive that the price of 
aluminum was prohibitive. At first 
$90 a pound, it gradually fell to $16 
in 1878, still too high for general use. 

The honor of making aluminum a 
household metal belongs principally to 
Charles Martin Hall, a twenty-two 
year old chemist of Oberlin, Ohio, who 
in 1886, after long experimenting in his 
mother’s wood shed, succeeded in pro- 
ducing aluminum cheaply by a new 
electrolytic process. The current could 
now be supplied by the newly de- 
veloped electric dynamo, and the pro- 
cess was experimented with unsuccess- 


fully by several companies, until Hall 
secured the backing of the Mellon fam- 
ily, Pittsburgh capitalists, who formed 
a company which eventually became 
the Aluminum Company of America. 
Many improvement have, of course, 
been made since then, but the basic 
process is still Hall’s, who died in 1914. 
The crude bauxite ore from Arkan- 
sas is first shipped to company plants 
at East St. Louis, where it is freed of 
its chemical impurities, dried, and re- 
duced to the powder, alumina. This is 
then shipped to plants at Niagara 
Falls and elsewhere, in which powerful 
hydro-electric currents passing through 
crucibles at 3000 degrees Centigrade, 
reduce it to pure aluminum ingots or 
“pigs.” These are.sent to the great 
cooking utensil plant at New Kensing- 
ton, near Pittsburgh, and to other fac- 
tories, to be rolled into large sheets, 
cut, stamped and polished into gleam- 
ing seamless vessels. Virgin aluminum 
now costs about 30 cents a pound. 
The uses of aluminum are endless. 
It unites easily with all metals except 
lead, and its various alloys are used for 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


engine beds, pistons, hqusings, carbu- 
retor parts, crank-case covers, fenders, 
hoods, and other parts in many high- 
grade automobiles. Owing to its light- 
ness, cars equipped with aluminum 
parts run more easily on sand, mud, 
and hills, use a quarter less gasoline, 
and save immensely on wear of tires. 
Liberty engines are largely equipped 
with aluminum parts. Airplanes and 
dirigibles have found it the most satis- 
factory metal for their frames. Dur- 
alumin, a new alloy, 94 per cent 
aluminum, is as strong as structural 
steel, and far lighter and cheaper. 
Apart from the ubiquitous perco- 
lators, kettles, roasters, stew-pans and 
griddles used by every housewife, 
aluminum is largely replacing copper 
in the huge steam kettles, pots, and 
urns necessary to serve hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs, and other large-scale 
eating places. Many delicate medical, 
surgical, and dental instruments are 
now made of aluminum, and no modern 
hospital or scientific laboratory could 
get along without it. The doughboys 
of the World war ate from aluminum 
mess kits. Refrigerating plants, bev- 
erage and candy factories, soap, drug, 
and chemical makers, all use aluminum. 
In fact, anywhere that large containers 
for elaborate chemical or heating pro- 
cesses are necessary, you will find 
aluminum. Aluminum wire for high- 
tension electric systems is another im- 
portant development. The stuff can be 
drawn out to an incredible fineness and 
thinness. Powdered, it can paint radi- 
ators and other decorated surfaces. 
Rolled into foil, it protects tobacco, 
chewing gum, typewriter ribbons. From 
organ pipes to hat checks, in a thov- 
sand different, indescribable ways, this 
miracle metal is proving its utility. 





James Matthew Barrie 
(Continued from Page 5) 
Peter Pan was on the verge of failure 
for a time, and even Maude Adams’ 
popularity did not suffice to save The 
Legend of Leonora. Recently, many 

of his plays have been filmed. 

And the life of this evoker of fairies 
and Scotchfolk? He was born in 1860 
in Thrums; educated in Dumfries 
Academy; took his degree at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He published his 
first book at twenty-seven, after a few 
years’ experience as a journalist. He 
has been knighted, and also made a 
Rector of St. Andrew’s. Most of these 
facts hold of hundreds of men in whom 
we are not the least bit interested. 
What makes us turn to Barrie is that, 
added to them, he has the ability to 
make of life a fine adventure, and so it 
is easy for him to “open the minds of 
all who look to beautiful thoughts.” 
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Tur “Stern ann Rocksounp Coast” 
of Tacna-Arica, bone of contention between 
Chile and Peru. The area is rich in nitrates. 
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Even Your NeExt-poor NEIGHBOR 
Uncle Sam, in arbitrating the Tacna-Arica 
fuss, is having the usual lot of peace-makers. 





Orro H. Kaun 
Banker and patron of drama and music, who 
has provided an uptown site for the new 
building of the Metropolitan Opera House. 





Bubbles from the News Caldron 


President Coolidge appointed Gen- 
eral William Lassiter, commander of 
the American forces in the Panama 
Canal Zone, to be president of the 
Tacna-Arica Plebiscitary Commission, 
succeeding General Pershing, who has 
returned to America on account of his 
health. The Chilean members of the 
Commission are still recalcitrant on the 
recommendations proposed by the 
American delegation, which have been 
agreed to by Peru. 


A. Harry Moore was inaugurated 
Governor of New Jersey, succeeding 
- fellow-Democrat, George S. Silzer. 
He represents the “wet” machines of 
Jersey City and Newark, which have 
affinities with New York’s Tammany. 
In his inaugural address he called for 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the organization of a Pennsyl- 
vania~-New York-New Jersey tri-state 
commission to operate mines and break 
the power of the anthracite coal trust. 


0} 

After long debate over the alterna- 
tive of remaining in the old yellow 
brick building at Broadway and 40th 
street, or building a new skyscraper 
home on a site in 57th street, Manhat- 
tan, as proposed by Otto H. Kahn, the 


trustees of the Metropolitan Opera 
House of New York voted for moving. 
a 

By a vote of 123 to 120, the Liberal 
ministry of Premier Mackenzie King 
of Canada, was sustained in power by 
the Canadian Parliament against the 
Conservatives under Arthur Meighen, 
who commanded more votes than any 
other party. The Liberals were assist- 
ed by the Progressives and other minor 
groups. The Canadian public is dis- 
gusted with both sides in the political 
mess and is demanding a new general 
election. 

10) 

The Russian Soviet Government has 
invited Charlie Chaplin to go to Russia 
to take part in a film based on Nikolai 
Gogol’s satire, “The Overcoat.” 

a 

The Presidential campaign of 1928 
began to emit premonitory rumblings. 
At least three well-defined “booms” are 
under way, for Governor “Al” Smith 
(Dem.) of New York; Governor Albert 
C. Ritchie (Dem.) of Maryland, cham- 
pion of states rights; and former Gov- 
ernor Frank O. Lowden (Rep.) of IIli- 
nois, candidate of a large section of 





Tottering Cabinets 


(Continued from Page 14) 


compelled to grant temporary credits 
for each month so that the government 
business can carry on. 
Dr. Luther Takes Hold Again 

While the financial stringency is not 
so acute in Germany, the government 
has been without an active head for 
almost two months. Dr. Hans Luther, 
the resigned Chancellor, is still carry- 
ing on, however, until a new cabinet is 
formed. President Von Hindenberg 
esuld find no one to head it who was 
satisfactory to all factions. Dr. Erich 
Koch, leader of the Democratic Party, 
tried it and failed. Finally, in des- 
peration, the President asked Dr. Lu- 
ther to assume the helm again. Luther 
set about forming a cabinet, with 
Stresemann continuing as foreign min- 
ister, Gessler as minister of defense, 
Koch as minister of the interior, Rein- 
hold for finance, Marx for justice, 
and from one to three representatives 
in it of almost every party group ex- 
cept the extreme left. But a little 
group of nineteen in the Reichstag 
known as the Bavarian People’s Party, 
as well as some of the German People’s 
Party, Luther’s own, refused to sit in 
the same cabinet with Koch. A com- 


Middle Western farmers. Charles 
Evans Hughes is also prominently 
mentioned. 

promise was arranged to eliminate 


Koch, and the new Luther cabinet is 
now under way. It is supported by 
the Democrats, the Catholic Centrists, 
and the People’s parties, the large 
moderate groups, with a total of 171 
deputies in the Reichstag. It is op- 
posed by the Nationalists of the ex- 
treme right and the Communists of the 
extreme left, with 170 votes. The de- 
ciding factor is the Socialist Party, 
which refuses to join the “big four,” 
or central coalition, but will support 
the government on most major issues. 

Foreign policy in the Luther minis- 
try will remain the same with Dr. 
Stresemann, who engineered the Ger- 
man side of Locarno, in power. He 
will aim particularly at entry into the 
League of Nations, and collaboration 
with the League’s disarmament confer- 
ence, provided the Allies maintain the 
Locarno agreements to withdraw from 
the Rhineland. The domestic issues 
which the new cabinet will face are re- 
duction of taxes on industry and on cer- 
tain widely used commodities, more ef- 
fective state aid for the unemployed, 
and opposition to the financial demands 
of the Hohenzollern family. 
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Deaths of the Month 


Behrman, Martin, 61, mayor of New Orleans 
for over twenty years, January 13. 

Boyle, Emmett D., 46, mining engineer and 
former governor of Nevada, January 3. 
Haggard, Sir William H., 79, English diplo- 
mat, brother of the late Sir Rider Hag- 

gard, January 22. 

Harling, John, 93, last 
“Charge of the Light 
Battle of Balaklava, Crimean 
uary 16. 

Hart, Major General William H., 62, Quar- 
termaster General of the United States 
Army, January 2. 

Kato, Viscount Takaaki, 67, Premier of 
Japan and leader of the Kensei-Kwai 
(Constitutional party), January. 28. 

LeSage, Sir John, 89, prominent British war 
correspondent and managing editor of the 
Daily Telegraph, January 1. 

Manasci, Guido, 58, Italian man of letters, 
author of the libretto of “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” January 11. 

Margherita, Dowager Queen of Italy, 74, 
widow of Victor Emanuele II, first king of 
united Italy, 1878-1900, January 2. 

Mercier, Desire, 74, Cardinal of Malines, 
Primate of Belgium, internationally loved 
patriot of the World War, scholar, and ad- 
vocate of church union and peace, Jan- 
uary 23. 

Mosman, Melzar H., 81, American sculpter 
and foremost bronze founder, January 11. 

Perry, Dr. Crosby, A., 97, Civil war veteran 
and last surviving “son of the Revolution,” 
January 18. His father, Micha Perry, en- 
listed in the Continental. Army June 12, 
1778. 

Smith, Andrew L., 43, head football coach of 
the University of California, January 5. 
Stadelman, George M., 52, president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 

January 22. 

Welch, Charles Edgar, 73, well known man- 

ufacturer of grape juice, January 6. 


survivor of the 
Brigade” at the 
War, Jan- 





National Standards in 
Painting 
(Continued from Page 7) 
community which possesses a yesterday 
of such weight and splendor in art as 
Paris. In no other spot have the rep- 
utation of artists been so tested for 
centuries. Such a vast tradition cannot 
be lightly abandoned because, for the 
moment, its painting has sought goals 
not always recognizable to alien eyes. 

The antithesis of the French and Ger- 
man state of mind is found in England. 
There the exhibitions are filled with 
persons who have an intrinsic sense of 
poetry and philosophy mingled with an 
understanding of what is healthy and 
at the same time intriguing. 

Naturally, with such an obvious re- 
sponse on the part of the public, a pub- 
lic that also likes to see tennis at Wim- 
bledon or the opening nights of musical 
comedies, one finds an art that is stimu- 
lating and a craftsmanship that is ade- 
quate, however much the artist may ob- 
ject to what he feels are restrictions. 
For in England, whether it is the man 
with the. paint brush or the jockey in 


children as well as bullfights. 


the Derby, he must stay on the race 
course. 

Behind much of this is the tremen- 
dous weight of the Royal Academy. It 
is the fashion in London society to be- 
little the Royal Academy. But the Brit- 
ish artists realize that they exist to dec- 
orate, to adorn, to stimulate the finer 
emotions, to be imaginative craftsmen. 
They believe that art is a dignified 
thing, that it holds its place with the 
other refinements of life. 

Of course, in opposition to the Royal 
Academy, there must be a new move- 
ment. That is quite needed in the 
scheme of things, and is well conducted 
as is everything else in England. They 
call it the New English Art Club. But 
even its members strive to entice you, to 
lure you, to charm you into looking at 
their work, not to stun you on the back 
of the head by an unexpected rough- 
edged intellectual brick. 

Two other interesting manifestations 
of art come from southern Europe, 
where, both in Spain and Italy, there 
is a tremendous recrudescence of nation- 
al self-consciousness. 

In Spain this takes the form of a 
brilliant reflection of its externals. 
Physically, it is a land of intense sun- 
light and chilling shade. It overpowers 
with its contrasts, with its personality, 
with its religion of humility brimming 
with the superficiality of pride. It is a 
gorgeous country, without comfort or 
progress, filled with people who love 
All of 
this its artists express with a conception 
typically Spanish, a conception strange- 
ly masculine in its strength but effe- 
minate in its delicacy of execution. 

The Italian idea, on the other hand, 
is less obvious, albeit as forceful. From 
modern Italy there has departed the 
magnificence that produced the Veron 
ese who lived in that depraved but love- 
ly city of Venice at the height of her 
days of splendor. Yet still there are 
keen brains, fine scholarship, a cultured 
aristocracy, an intelligent middle class, 
a hardy courageous peasantry, a sense 
of beauty and craftsmanship, a vivacity 
of character and an industry throughout 
that belongs to their finest era. With 
all this has come a wave of sensitive 
art proportion than that 
which we produce in this land with all 
our wealth. It is stimulating to ob- 
serve youngsters from this fresh old 
land succeeding against all the world. 
For in the expression of youth, not age, 
lies the buoyancy of art. Remember 
that Florence in the days of its glory 
was expressing through youthful artists 
the feelings of youthful fashions. Re- 
member that Lorenzo the Magnificent 


died at the age of forty-three. 
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In a similar way can be traced th: 
natural characteristics throughou 
Europe. Turn to Belgium, a land whic! 
has recovered sanely and swiftly fron 
the effects of the war, a land where i 
is possible to live well and cheaply, 
cared-for land populated by a race tha 
loves it with extraordinary intensity 
There exists in its art those qualitie 
that exist in its society—faith, simpli 
city, and the peace gained by hard work 
Turn to Holland, bound as ever by 
tradition and nature, and we still mee‘ 
painters following today, as yesterday 
such masters as Vermeer and Rysdae! 
Turn to Czechoslovakia and discover th 
lyric painting of a young race. ‘Turn 
to Russia and we see the imaginativ: 
barbarity of the East. 

Yet when all is gazed upon and criti 
cized and torn apart and put togethe 
again, it is essential to remember tha 
Europe does not possess finer artist: 
than those of America. But our young 
land may learn at least one lesson i 
may well profit by. It is a lesson tha 
teaches us that we have just as good 
artists as we have athletes. Only, lik 
our old friends, the Greeks, we mus 
enjoy them both as the spirit moves us 
by warming our imaginations in what 
ever amateur un-self-conscious fashion 
we happen to think of. 

If we can only learn this, if we can 
only profit by the lesson of Europe ani! 
apply it to our own artists, then we shal! 
be able to furnish these artists some 
thing on which they can really grandl) 
embroider now, when as a nation we ar 
young and malleable and have zest for 


the good and fine things of life. 
0) 


Celebrating the Birthdays 
of Lincoln and Washington 


Every school library should contain 
one or more copies of Constance: 
D’Arey MacKaye’s Patriotic Plays anv 
Pageants (published by Henry Holt. 
New York), for the very good reason 
that many a boy and girl will enjo: 
producing the plays concerning Wash 
ington and Lincoln on the birthdays o 
these heroes. Other suggestions for 
the occasions are: 

The Man Without a Country, drama- 
tized by Gladys R. Bridgham (pub- 
lished by Walter Baker, Boston, 25 
cents ). 

The Fiery Pillar, from Louise Ayers 
Garnett’s The Spirit of Democrac) 
Rand, McNally, Chicago.) 

Good Things for Washington’s an! 
Lincoln’s Birthdays, by Marie Iris. 
(published by T. S. Denison, Chicago’. 

Scenes from Percy MacKaye’s 
George Washington, a full-length play, 
can be effectively presented with stu- 
dents narrating the parts omitted. 
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Below the Rio Grande 
(Continued from Page 18) 


shortly take vigorous action. The in- 
terest of other powers is also at stake, 
ind the United States, owing to the 
Monroe Doctrine, has committed itself 
n principle to a large responsibility in 
|.atin America. At the same time the 
(covernment hopes for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 
Foreign Investments 

American investments in Mexico are 
difficult to estimate closely, but they 
amount to somewhere between one and 
« half and two billion dollars. The 
lurgest single American interest was in 
railroads until recent years, when 
jctroleum holdings grew _ rapidly. 
\merican capital is also heavily in- 
\ested in mines, smelters, rubber, and 
tanks and bonds. British investments 
:mount to approximately half those of 
tie United States, of which oil leads. 
rench and German capital is also 
strongly represented in Mexico. Of 
the American investments, at least 
500,000,000 are in holdings like oil 
und minerals that would fall under the 
jurisdiction of the new land law. As a 
petroleum-producing country Mexico 
now ranks second only to the United 
States. There are more than 3500 
wells in Mexico, of which about 1200 
are producing at the present time. 








Our Place in the Air 
(Continued from Page 22) 
Whether or not we shall build more 
rigid dirigibles of the Shenandoah and 
l.os Angeles type is the nub of the con- 
troversy. Secretary Wilbur (who gives 
his views in a comprehensive article in 
the January Current History magazine ) 
and Admiral Hilary P. Jones, chairman 
of the Shenandoah inquiry court, favor 
the building of a large new dirigible at 
a cost of $5,000,000, that shall be the 
equal of any in the world. They are op- 
posed by the Navy's Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, under Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett, and by the House Naval 
Committee, who believe that the Gov- 
ernment’s money should be spent on 
modern cruisers, that airship construc- 
tion should be left to commercial 
agencies, that the Lakehurst air station 
should be closed, and that the Govern- 
ment should spend a small sum on ex- 
perimenting with a new type of metal- 
class dirigible (as opposed to silk) 
which seems to offer reasonable chances 
of success. (For a discussion of the de- 
v-lopment of dirigibles since the pioneer 
Zeppelin of 1900, see P. W. Litch- 
field’s “The Case for the Super-Dirigi- 
World’s Work, January, 1926.) 
What will come out of the contro- 
versy, time alone can tell, but in the 


ics. 
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Five Ways to Curb Crime 


A‘ THE TIME the National Crime 
Commission was formed in New 
York to aid in combatting the crime 
situation throughout the United States, 
the Scholastic asked high schools to 
formulate their own ideas as to the best 
ways to suppress crime. The sugges- 
tions received were numerous, and many 
were commendably apt. If any were 
ruled out at all in the competition, they 
were so ruled out because they savored 
of the impracticable. For in any ef- 
forts to suppress crime the outstanding 
requirement must be that the methods 
are workable, not merely theoretically 
good. 

After mature consideration, the ed- 
itors have decided that, on the whole, 
the set of five resolutions submitted by 
the Mishawaka High School, of Misha- 
waka, Indiana, deserves first honors. 
Other schools submitted one or two sug- 
gestions which probably were as good, 
but none submitted five suggestions as 
uniformly sound and practical. These 
resolutions were: 

1. That conditions of homes and tene- 

ment districts should be improved ; 


2. That laws governing crime should be 
made uniform and be more strictly 
enforced ; 


3. That industrial (vocational) educa- 
tion should be more fully developed; 


4. That juvenile courts should be estab- 
lished in all states; 


5. That long delays before trials should 
be eliminated. 
Among schools deserving special men- 
tion were the Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Cushing High 





School, Cushing, New York, and the 
Barry High School, Barry, Illinois. 
Among some suggestions received 
were: Children should not be permitted 
to read criminal or any other kind of 
demoralizing stories; the newspapers 
should not be allowed to publish, in 
detail, cases which are tried in any 
court, or any criminal accounts which 
might influence the reader to do wrong; 
great care should be taken to elect only 
moral and upright citizens to public 
office. While admittedly all three are 
commendable must be 
obvious that none is sound in practice, 


suggestions, it 


and for this reason the school which 
submitted them was not given first 
honors. 

With murders, holdups and other 


crimes rampant in many American cities, 
as well as prevalent in smaller com 
munities, with the federal government 
engaged in a great effort to enforce the 
Kighteenth amendment, the question of 
suppression of crime remains one of 
the country’s biggest problems. The 
delays of the law, the law’s failure to 
punish adequately, the corruption in 
both judiciary and police ranks, and the 
unwise use of the pardoning power are 
only four of the factors which make 
suppression difficult. A close 
study of the causes of crime has been 
made by Richard Washburn Child, 
noted writer and former Ambassador to 
Italy, who recently aided in forming the 
National Crime Commission and simul- 
taneously wrote a series of articles for 
a leading national weekly on the subject. 


crime 





meantime, the Army added one new 
dirigible to the inactive Los Angeles 
and the defunct Shenandoah. The RS.1, 
largest “semi-rigid” airship in the 
world, made her maiden flight at Belle- 
ville, Il. She has an aluminum kee! 
to stiffen her envelope and support the 
cabins and motors, but no complete 
skeleton of metal girders inside the bag, 
and popularly known as a “‘blimp.”’ She 
is 282 feet long (the Los Angeles is 
654 feet), holds 719,000 cubic feet of 
gas, carries four 300 h. p. motors, and 
was built by the Goodyear Tire Co. 

Colonel Mitchell bobbed into the 
limelight again when President Cool- 
idge upheld the sentence of suspension, 
imposed by an army courtmartial, but 
exercised his right of clemency by 
granting Colonel Mitchell half pay 
and allowances for the five-year period. 
Colonel Mitchell promptly resigned 
from the Army to devote himself to 
civilian propaganda for air defense re- 
form. The resignation was accepted 
“for the good of the service.” 


National Drama Week 

National Drama Week will be held 
February 14-20 under the auspices of 
the Drama League of America, and of- 
fers an unusual opportunity to Scho- 
lastic readers to find out what good 
plays and the theater mean in our life, 
and to do something in their own 
schools to foster them. You might, for 
instance, see that your school library 
has some good books on drama and gets 
the bulletins of the Drama League tell- 
ing what are the best new plays to see. 
If your school does not have a good 
stage and equipment, start a movement 
to get one. You can put on some very 
interesting programs in your assembly 
during that week, for instance: 

An Evening With Shakespeare's Fools 

(a) Launcelot and Old Gobbo (Merchant 
of Venice, Act II, Sc. 2). 

(b) Touchstone, William, and Audrey 
(As You Like It, Act V, Se. 1). 


(c) The Examination Scene — Dogberry 
and Verges (Much Ado About Nothing, 
Act IV, Sc. 2). 





The Hookless Fastener 


(Continued from Page 19) 


auxiliary inventions would have to be 
evolved before the device could be put 
on the market; that machines would 
have to be constructed to operate within 
five ten-thousandths of an inch in ac- 
curacy. ‘The machines employed in 
turning out the zipper must be as ac- 
curate as those used in the manufacture 
of watches. Mr. Judson retained an in- 
terest in his original invention and fol- 
lowed its development through years of 
failure and partial success. He did not 
live, however, to witness its ultimate 
transformation and final triumph. 

So the zipper passed through years 
of slow development, at no time reach- 
ing practical commercial value, until its 
problems engaged the attention of a new 
mind, one of unusual preparedness for 
ihe task, by early training, education, 
and studious habits of thought and 
action. Mr. G. Sundback came to this 
country from Sweden, a young man 
fully equipped for his profession of 
mechanical engineering. He entered 
the employment of the Westinghouse 
Company, seeking, like many others, a 
fortune in this country of freedom and 
opportunity. After an experience of 
approximately two years with the 
Westinghouse Company, his services 
were secured in a minor position by the 
Hookless Fastener Company, still 
struggling with the problem of produc- 
ing at a practical cost Mr. Judson’s 
original invention. The present hook- 
less fastener, now well started on its 
world-wide mission of replacing buttons, 
hooks and eyes, and strings on many 
articles of daily use for which they are 
ill-suited, is largely the result of Mr. 
Sundback’s tireless industry, study, 
and inventive ingenuity, covering a 
period of almost two decades. 

The problem was to produce ma- 
chinery that would manufacture an 
article at an economical cost, using 
metal and fabric specially formed, con- 
taining elements of quality and dura- 
bility greater than would ordinarily be 
required of such minute quantities. Ma- 
chinery had to be invented that would 
operate automatically, producing in per- 
fect form metal objects placed on cord 
and braid, securely fastened, accurately 
spaced, in a commercial form that 
would satisfy a public always critical 
of that with which it has had no ex- 
perience. This machinery had to be 
designed and built, and_ specially 
trained help had to be employed to op- 
erate it and keep it in working condi- 
tion. Elements of weakness were dis- 
covered and eliminated. The entire 


equipment for the manufacture of the 
Judson-Sundback fastener was dis- 
carded four times before the adoption 
and use of the present machinery. 


As a result of these labors the hook- 
less fastener is today being turned out 
by an automatic machine that cuts a 
small section from the end of a wire, 
controls that small piece of metal until 
it has shaped it with concave and con- 
vex sides and holding prongs, and 
placed it, accurately formed and spaced, 
on cord and tape. This automatic ma- 
chine, functioning eight different ways 
at once, one hundred and twenty times 
a minue, produces a fastener that con- 
tains eighteen of the metal holding ob- 
jects to the inch, with a sliding closing 
device with upper and lower stops, to 
hold the fastener together and in posi- 
tion. The sliding device requires 
eighteen to twenty different operations 
to manufacture. The complete fasten- 
er—metal, braid, cord, and various 
auxiliary parts—is supplied to the user 
at a cost of one and one-half cent per 
inch. 

Since its perfection the zipper has 
made rapid strides. First applied to 
small articles, such as purses and 
tobacco pouches, its value was speedily 
recognized, and its use has been ex- 
tended to shopping and traveling bags, 
gloves, shoes, corsets, underclothing, 
cushion covers, and many other articles. 
Every month sees it applied to new pur- 
poses, with no apparent limit to its fur- 
ther progress, both in the land of its 
birth and abroad. 

The successful development of the 
zipper is an exemplification of one of 
the most remarkable phases of life to- 
day—the revolution that is being effect- 
ed in the mechanic arts by the inven- 
tion of swiftly-moving automatic ma- 
chinery. To develop and put into prac- 
tical use Mr. Judson’s original inventive 
principle required not only years of 
painstaking study and experimentation 
costing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, but the creation of new, delicate 
and involved machinery, the product of 
inventive activity of the highest order 
on the part of trained engineers, study- 
ing and applying in new relationships 
known mechanical laws. The improved 
devices used in the manufacture of the 
zipper have become more important 
than the original invention. 

An indication of the growing impor- 
tance of the industry is the coming to 
it as general manager and production 
engineer, of Colonel W. L. Gilmore, 
until recently chief mechanical engineer 
of the Curtiss Airplane and Motor Cor- 
poration. The two industries have this 
in common, that both involve the con- 
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struction, operation, and accurate use 
of delicate mechanisms, employing com 
binations of metal and fabrics, and in 
this field Colonel Gilmore is an ac- 
knowledged authority and has attained 
a national reputation. 


Almost simultaneously, Turkey 
passed a law abolishing polygamy and 
a law changing the calendar from the 
old Mohammedan system, based on the 
year of the Hegira, to the Western in- 
ternational calendar. The year 1344 
thus became 1926. 








THE ROMANCE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Friendly 
Scieties 
During the 17th Century in Eng- 

land ‘Friendly Societies” were 
formed to provide the comforts and 
necessities of life for members and 
their families during sickness or in- 
firmity in old age; during widow- 
hood or for the relief of orphaned 
children of members. 


These Societies also assured 
money to be paid after the death ofa 
member to defray the funeral ex- 
penses of the husband, wife or 
child of a member. 

The service which these Societies 
performed was, in many ways, iden- 
tical to that given by a modern in- 
surance policy. 





if the romance of life insurance 
interests you, write for our free, 
illustrated booklet and when you 
think of insurance, think of Perfect 
Protection. 


RELIANCE 
LIFE 


THE | 
RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Tragedy of a Mud House 


(Continued from Page 4) 


They all advanced toward the door 
without another word, and Nanny 
even tried to smile. But in the middle 
of the floor something came over her, 
and she stood there. Gavin took her 
hand, and it was cold. She looked 
from one to the other, her mouth 
opening and shutting. 

“I canna help it,” she said. 

“Tt’s cruel hard,’ muttered the doc- 
tor. “I knew this woman when she was 
a lassie.” 

The little minister stretched out his 
hands. 

“Have pity on her, O God!” he 
prayed, with the presumptuousness of 
youth. 

Nanny heard the words. 

“Oh, God,” she cried, ‘you micht!”’ 

God needs no minister to tell Him 
what to do, but it was His will that the 
poorhouse should not have this woman. 
He made use of a strange instrument, 
no other than the Egyptian, who now 
opened the mudhouse door. 


Second Coming of 
the Egyptian Woman 


The gypsy had been passing the 
house, perhaps on her way to Thrums 
for gossip, and it was only curiosity, 
born suddenly of Gavin's cry, that made 
her enter. On finding herself in unex- 
pected company she retained hold of 
the door, and to the amazed minister 
she seemed for a moment to have 
stepped into the mud house from his 
garden. Her eyes danced, however, as 
they recognized him, and then he hard- 
ened. “This is no place for you,” he 
was saying fiercely, when Nanny, too 
distraught to think, fell crying at the 
Egyptian’s feet. 

“They are taking me to the poor- 
house,” she sobbed; ‘“dinna let them, 
dinna let them.” 

The Egyptian’s arms clasped her, and 
the Egyptian kissed a sallow cheek that 
had once been as fair as yours, madam, 
who may read this story. No one had 
caressed Nanny for many years, but do 
you think she was too poor and old to 
care for these young arms around her 
neck? There are those who say that 
women cannot love each other, but it is 
not true. Woman is not undeveloped 
man, but something better, and Gavin 
and the doctor knew it as they saw 
Nanny clinging to her protector. When 
the gypsy turned with flashing eyes to 
the two men she might have been a 
mother guarding her child. 

‘How dare you!” she cried, stamping 
her foot; and they quaked like male- 
factors. 


“You don’t see—” Gavin began, but 
her indignation stopped him. 

“You coward!” she said. 

Even the doctor had been impressed, 
so that he now addressed the gypsy re- 
spectfully. 

“This is all very well,” he said, “but 
a woman’s sympathy—” 

“A woman!—ah, if I could be a man 
for only five minutes!” 

She clenched her little fists, and again 
turned to Nanny. 

“You poor dear,” she said tenderly, 
“T won't let them take you away.” 

She looked triumphantly at both 
minister and doctor, as one who had 
foiled them in their cruel designs. 

“Go!” she said, pointing grandly to 
the door. 

“Is this the Egyptian of the riots,” 
the doctor said in a low voice to Gavin, 
“or is she a queen? Hoots, man, don’t 
look so shamefaced. We are not crim- 
inals. Say something.” 

Then to the Egyptian Gavin said 
firmly— 

“You mean well, but you are doing 
this poor woman a cruelty in holding 
out hopes to her that cannot be realized. 
Sympathy is not meal and bedclothes, 
and these are what she needs.” 

“And you who live in luxury,” re- 
torted the girl, ‘‘ would send her to the 
poorhouse for them. I thought better 
of you!” 

“Tuts!” said the doctor, losing 
patience, ‘““Mr. Dishart gives more than 
any other man in Thrums to the poor, 
and he is not to be preached to by a 
gypsy. We are waiting for you, 
Nanny.” 

“Ay, I’m coming,” said Nanny, leav- 
ing the Egyptian. “I'll hae to gang, 

ssie. Dinna greet for me.” 

But the Egyptian said, ‘““No, you are 
not going. It is these men who are 
going. Go, sirs, and leave us.” 

“And you will provide for Nanny?” 
asked the doctor contemptuously. 

“Yes.” 

“And where is the siller to come 
from?” 

“That is my affair, and Nanny’s. Be- 
gone, both of you. She shall never 
want again. See how the very men- 
tion of your going brings back life to 
her face.” 

“I won't begone,” the doctor said 
roughly, “till I see the colour of your 
siller.” 

“Oh, the money,” said the Egyptian 
scornfully. She put her hand into her 
pocket confidently, as if used to well- 
filled purses, but could only draw out 
two silver pieces. 
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“I had forgotten,” she said aloud, 
though speaking to herself. 

“I thought so,” said the cynical doc- 
tor. “Come, Nanny.” 

“You presume to doubt me!” the 
Egyptian said, blocking his way to the 
door. 

“How could I presume to believe 
you?’ he answered. “You are a beggar 
by profession, and yet talk as if—pooh, 
nonsense.” 

“I would live on terrible little,” 
Nanny whispered, “and Sanders will be 
out again in August month.” 

“Seven shillings a week,” rapped out 
the doctor. 

“Is that all?” the Egyptian asked. 
“She shall have it.” 

“When?” 

“At once. No, it is not possible to- 
night, but tomorrow I will bring five 
pounds; no, I will send it; no, you 
must come for it.” 

“And where, O daughter of Dives, do 

you reside?” the doctor asked. 
‘ No doubt the Egyptian could have 
found a ready answer had her pity for 
Nanny been less sincere; as it was, she 
hesitated, wanting to propitiate the doc- 
tor, while holding her secret fast. 

“T only asked,” McQueen said, eye- 
ing her curiously, “because when I 
make an appointment I like to know 
where it is to be held. But I suppose 
you are suddenly to rise out of the 
ground as you have done today, and did 
six weeks ago.” 

“Whether I rise out of the ground 
or not,” the gypsy said, keeping her 
temper with an effort, “there will be a 
five-pound note in my hand. You will 
meet me tomorrow about this hour at— 
say the Kaims of Cushie?” 

“No,” said the doctor after a mo- 
ment’s pause; “I won’t. Even if I went 
to the Kaims I should not find you 
there. Why can you not come to me?” 

“Why do you carry a woman’s hair,” 
replied the Egyptian, “in that locket on 
your chain?” 

Whether she was speaking of what 
she knew, or this was only a chance 
shot, I cannot tell, but the doctor 
stepped back from her hastily, and 
could not help looking down at the 
locket. 

“Yes,” said the Egyptian calmly, “it 
is still shut; but why do you sometimes 
open it at night?” 

“Lassie,” the old doctor cried, “are 
you a witch?” 

“Perhaps,” she said; “but I ask for 
no answer to my questions. If you have 
your secrets, why may I not have mine? 
Now will you meet me at the Kaims?” 

“No; I distrust you more than ever. 
Even if you came, it would be to play 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Tragedy of a Mud House 


(Continued from Page 29) 
with me as you have done already. How 
can a vagrant have five pounds in her 
pocket when she does not have five 
shillings on her back?”’ 

“You are a cruel, hard man,” the 
Egyptian said, beginning to lose hope. 
“But she cried, brightening, 
“look at this ring. Do you know its 
value?” 

She held up her finger, but the stone 
would not live in the dull light. 

“TI see it is gold,’ the doctor said 
cautiously, and she smiled at the ignor- 
ance that made him look only at the 
frame. 

“Certainly, it is gold,” said Gavin, 
equally stupid. 

“Mercy on us!” Nanny cried; “I 
believe it’s what they call a diamond.” 

“How did you come by it?” the doc- 
tor asked suspiciously. 

“T thought we had agreed not to ask 
each other questions,” the Egyptian an- 
swered drily. “But, see, I will give it 
to you to hold in hostage. If I am not 
at the Kaims to get it back you can 
keep it.” 

The doctor took the ring in his hand 
and examined it curiously. 

“There is a quirk in this,” he said at 
last, “that I don’t like. ‘Take back your 
ring, lassie. Mr. Dishart, give Nanny 
your arm, and I'll carry her box to the 
machine.” 

Now all this time Gavin had been 
in dire distress of a man possessed of 
two minds, of which one said, ‘This is 
a true woman,” and the other, ‘““Remem- 
ber the seventeenth of October.” They 
were at war within him, and he knew 
that he must take a side, yet no sooner 
had he cast one out than he invited it 
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back. He did not answer the doctor. 

“Unless,” McQueen said, nettled by 
his hesitation, “you trust this woman’s 
word.” 

Gavin tried honestly to weigh those 
two minds against each other, but could 
not prevent impulse jumping into one 
of the scales. 

“You do trust me,” the Egyptian 
said, with wet eyes; and now that he 
looked on her again— 

“Yes,” he said firmly, “I trust you,” 
and the words that had been so difficult 
to say were the right words. He had 
no more doubt of it. 

‘Just think a moment first,’ the doc- 
tor warned him, “I decline to have any- 
thing to do with this matter. You will 
go to the Kaims for the siller?” 

“If it is necessary,’ said Gavin. 

“It is necessary,” the Egyptian said. 

“Then I will go.” 

Nanny took his hand timidly, and 
would have kissed it had he been less 
than a minister. 

“You dare not, man,’ the doctor said 
gruffly, “make an appointment with 
this gypsy. Think of what will be said 
in Thrums.” 

I honour Gavin for the way in which 
he took this warning. For him, who 
was watched from the rising of his con- 
gregation to their lying down, whose 
every movement was expected to be a 
text to Thrums, it was no small thing 
that he had promised. This he knew, 
but he only reddened because the doc- 
tor had implied an offensive thing in a 
woman's presence. 

“You forget yourself, doctor,” he 
said sharply. 

“Send some one in your place,” ad- 
vised the doctor, who liked the little 
minister. 

“He must come himself and alone,” 
said the Egyptian. “You must both 
give me your promise not to mention 
who is Nanny’s friend, and she must 
promise too.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, buttoning up 
his coat, ‘I cannot keep my horse freez- 
ing any longer. Remember, Mr. Dis- 
hart, you take the sole responsibility of 
this.” 

“I do,” said Gavin, ‘and with the 
utmost confidence.” 

“Give him the ring then, lassie,” said 
McQueen. 

She handed the minister the ring, but 
he would not take it. 

“TI have your word,” he said; “that 
is sufficient.” 

Then the Egyptian gave him the first 
look that he could think of afterwards 
without misgivings. 

“So be it,” said the doctor. ‘Get 
the money, and I will say nothing about 
it, unless I have reason to think that it 
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has been dishonestly come by. Don't 
look so frightened at me, Nanny. | 
hope, for your sake, that her stocking 
foot is full of gold.” 

“Surely it’s worth risking,’ Nanny 
said, not very brightly, “when the mir 
ister’s on her side.” 

“Ay, but on whose side, Nanny? 
asked the doctor. “Lassie, I bear you 
no grudge ; will you not tell me who yo: 
are?” 

“Only a puir gypsy, your honour, 
said the girl, becoming mischievous now 
that she had gained her point; ‘‘only . 
wandering hallen-shaker, and will I te!! 
you your fortune, my pretty gentle 
man?” 

“No, you shan’t,” replied the docto:, 
plunging his hands so hastily into his 
pockets that Gavin laughed. 

“I don’t need to look at your hand,’ 
said the gypsy, “I can read your for 
tune in your face.” 

She looked at him fixedly, so that he 
fidgeted. 

“IT see you,” said the Egyptian, in a 
sepulchral voice, and speaking slowly, 
“become very frail. Your eyesight has 
almost gone. You are sitting alone in 
a cauld room, cooking your ain dinner 
ower a feeble fire. The soot is falling 
down the lum. Your bearish manners 
towards women have driven the servant 
lassie frae your house, and your wife 
beats you.” 

“Ay, you spoil your prophecy there, 
the doctor said, considerably relieved, 
“for I'm not married; my pipe’s the 
only wife I ever had.” 

“You will be married by that time 
continued the Egyptian, frowning «t 
this interruption, “‘for I see your wif. 
She She marries you in 
your dotage. She laughs at you in con- 
pany. She doesna allow you to smoke ” 

“Away with you, you jade,” cried 
the doctor in a fury, and feeling ner- 
vously for his pipe. “Mr. Dishart, you 
had better stay and arrange this matt«r 
as you choose, but I want a word wiih 
you outside.” 

“And you're no angry wi’ me, do- 
tor, are you?” asked Nanny wistfully. 
“You've been richt good te me, but | 
canna thole the thocht o’ that place 
And, oh, doctor, you winna tell naeboc y 
that I was so near taen to it?” 

In the garden McQueen 
Gavin: 

“You may be right, Mr. Dishart, n 
this matter, for there is this in ow 
favor, that the woman can gain nothing 
by tricking us. She did seem to feel 
for Nanny. But who can she be? You 
saw she could put on and off the Scot:h 
tongue as easily as if it were a cap. 
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Tragedy of a Mud House 


(Continued from Page 30) 

“She is as much a mystery to me as 
io you,” Gavin answered. “But she 
will give me the money, and that is all 
| ask of her.” 

“Ay, that remains to be seen. But 
tuke care of yourself, a man’s second 
-iildhood begins when a woman gets 
hold of him.” 

“Don't alarm yourself about me, doc- 
tor. I daresay she is only one of those 
gvpsies from the South. They are said 
t» be wealthy, many of them, and even, 
when they like, to have a grand manner. 
‘the Thrums people had no doubt but 
tat she was what she seemed to be.” 

“Ay, but what does she seem to be? 
| ven that puzzles me. And then there 
is this mystery about her which she 
admits herself, though perhaps only to 
play with us.” 

“Perhaps,” said Gavin, “she is only 
taking precautions against her discovery 
ly the police. You must remember her 
part in the riots.” 

“Yes, but we never learned how she 
was able to play that part. Besides, 
there is no fear in her, or she would 
not have ventured back to Thrums. 
However, good luck attend you. But 
be wary. You saw how she kept her 
teet among her shalls and wills? Never 
trust a Scotch man or woman who does 
not come to grief among them!” 

The doctor took his seat in the dog- 
cart. 

“And, Mr. Dishart,” he 
“that was all nonsense 
locket.” 
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Puzzles 
By Wiitliam B. Pierce 


1. With a two, two threes, and a 
four, how many different numbers can 
you make, using 1, 2, 3, or all of them 
at a time? 


2. A third, less a third of a third, 
equals a third of what number? 


3. Given the lengths of the altitude, 
median, and bisector of an angle, all 
drawn from the same vertex of a tri- 
angle, can you construct the triangle? 


4. Prove that sin*x—sin'x—cos*x— 
cos*x. 


Answers for January 23 issue: 
1. $18. 3. a 


9 


2. 220 ohms. 4. 9 inches too long. 


A Correction and Note 


The Einstein ratio in the Dec. 12 
issue should read: 
v2 
\ 1 — — to l. 
C2 


And now a Californian scientist states 
that by Einstein’s theory it may be 
shown that light is not a “wave motion,” 
but a corpuscular bombardment, as was 
thought by scientists years ago. 

10] 

An expedition from the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Chicago, has 
left to explore the almost unknown in- 
terior of the great island of Madagas- 
car, off the East African coast. Two 
years will be spent studying the char- 
acteristics and customs of the natives 
of the interior. 





“Old Mac”’ Retires with Distinction 


(Continued from Page 9) 


that should be his. It was 
sturdy Colonel Armistead, commander 
of the fort. His ingenuity and intrepid 
spirit undoubtedly saved the day. 

No unusual incident marked the life 
of the old fort from this time until the 
Civil. War burst forth, spreading bit- 
terness and rancor between neighbors. 
Then Fort McHenry was used by the 
government as a Federal prison. When 
the conflict ended, it once again re- 
verted to a peace-time status, which 
continued until the Spanish-American 
war, when it was equipped and manned 
as an army garrison. The old veteran 
had very nearly outlived its usefulness, 
however, and in 1907 was abandoned 
as a military post. Weeds grew over 
the parade ground and “Old Mac” as- 
sumed the dejected appearance of one 
whose activity is ended unwillingly. 

Then came the World war and again 


acclaim 


the venerable fort stood ready to serve. 
This time it was to know a gentler 
service, for a military hospital was es- 
tablished on the reservation, and _ its 
ancient ramparts witnessed the arrival 
of the first wounded soldier brought 
back from the other side. When the 
last hospital camp was disbanded a 
murmur arose over the country be- 
seeching Congress to convert the old 
fort into a national park—an honor be- 
stowed only upon a landmark of ex- 
ceptional historical or scenic tradition. 
fervor seems to have 
reached a high point in regard to the 
preservation of historical landmarks, 
and it is not unlikely that the coming 
Congress will see steps taken in regard 
to other landmarks than Fort Mce- 
Henry. These old forts represent a 
cross-section of the military history of 
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the country. And, although every 
right-thinking citizen looks towards the 
time when the history of this and every 
country will be written in its spiritual 
rather than its military victories, it is 
in the latter that the course of progress 
has hitherto been defined. 

Today these old landmarks form 
almost the only visible link with by 
gone history, and the American people 
are beginning to appreciate the fact. 
Out of this sentiment old Fort 
McHenry will emerge a. beautiful na- 
tional park. Its scars will be covered 
with beds of flowers and gravel walks. 
Its star-shaped redoubt, its ivy-covered 
chapel, and its crumbling seawall, un- 
der a little expert masonry—the kind 
of care such a veteran should receive- 
will soon appear worthy of the tradi- 
tions which make it a hallowed spot in 
the eyes of the American nation. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Lesson Plan 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


Use This Series of Projects in Connection with Your Classwork 


I. Morning Program for 
the Civics Club 


If the plans were followed last time, the 
Science Club entertained the school. This 
time the Civics “lub or the class which keeps 
up with current events, may have the hour. 
The officers should make complete arrange- 
ments and the president should make the 
opening address. 


Program: The Day’s Work 

1. The importance of affairs not political. 
Emphasize the way American cities have 
grown; the patriotic reason for keeping our 
reminders of brave men who have made this 
country; the leadership in clean sports; 
American inventive genius. To the presiding 
officer: Remember to speak distinctly and 
simply. Try to think of something to say 
which will help each speaker to take his 
place with ease. 


2. The “Garbage Lady.” Use as the key- 
note of your speech the earnestness of our so- 
cial workers in their endeavors to help the 
poor, the immigrants, and the unfortunate. 
Use Miss McDowell’s story to show how 
willingness to let the other fellow live, to- 
gether with the application of scientific 
method, is making the world a better place 
in which to live. 


3. “Old Mac.” Acknowledge the general 
interest in the former speaker’s discription of 
a “better Chicago,” and take your cue for a 
fine patriotism to go with this beautiful and 
healthy city idea. Use the setting aside of 
old Fort McHenry for a national park to 
illustrate your point. If there is a celebrated 
spot in your neighborhod call attention to it. 


4. Our Place in the Air. Acknowledge 
the previous speakers by lightly touching 
upon our clearing the air and taking lessons 
in patriotism. We like to think we lead the 
world. Explain our chance to learn all about 
using the air now that it has been cleared. 
Explain Mr. Guggenheim’s gift. Tell how 
much it is, how it will be used, how much 
has already been given. American men of 
wealth have been notably generous. Mention 
others, especially persons whom you all know 
who have shown interest in furthering edu- 
cation or investigation. 

5. Hookless Fasteners, Mention the awk- 
ward name. Explain why the Zipper is 
much more American, especially when ap- 
plied to galoshes. Describe the invention. 
Tell why the invention was needed, and 
what difficulties were experienced by Mr. 
Judson. 

6. Tennis im February. “All work and 
no play” does not apply to America. Speak 
briefly of our place in the Olympic games. 
Then discuss our present standing in tennis 
for men and women. 


7. The Third National Oratorical Con- 
test. Describe what the contest is, tell some- 
thing of the nature of the orations, and play 
up the awards, mentioning particularly the 
possibility of a trip to Europe. 


IT. For the English Club: 
The Fine Arts 


If you have no regular class organization, 
follow the order that has been suggested be- 
fore. Appoint a chairman, a critic, or a 
series of critics, a chief pronouncer of new 


words, if you need one, and a time-keeper. 

Last summer Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens 
went abroad to collect pictures for the 
twenty-fourth International Art Exhibit to 
be shown at the Carnegie Institute. He 
wrote most interesting letters of what he and 
the committee saw. During the first of this 
hour let the class act as the commitee work- 
ing with Mr. Saint-Gaudens. 


A. The Reports of the Fine 
Arts Committee 


1. Socrates. Describe the finding of the 
statuette and tell something of the life of the 
great philosopher. You will find further ma- 
terial in your general history. 

2. Mr. Saint-Gaudens. Explain the dif- 
ficulty in choosing pictures that everybody 
will like. Tell how railroads and education 
are really making people in distant lands less 
interesting. Introduce the other members of 
your committee. 

3. German Art. Describe the official con- 
trol of arts before and since the war. Ex- 
plain why German pictures are rather hope- 
lessly bad today. 

4. France. Tell something of the Louvre, 
the great art gallery in Paris which covers 
forty acres. Explain economic conditions 
which prevent French artists from doing 
happy work. 

5. England. Explain 
more interested in pictures. 

6. Southern Europe. Compare and con- 
trast pictures in Italy and Spain. Recall 
what you already know of great Italian and 
Spanish masterpieces. 


B. A Modern Writer of Old 
Time Romance 


1. Sir James Barrie. Speak of three great 
names in Scottish literature: Walter Scott, 
Robert Burns, and James Barrie. In telling 
of Barrie’s life mention the plays Peter Pan 
and The Little Minister, which Sir James 
Barrie made for Maude Adams. Perhaps 
you have seen Betty Bronson as Peter Pan 
in the movies. Emphasize Barrie’s imagina- 
tive quality, his delicate humor, and his 
clean-cut characterization. 

2. The Little Minister. If you have read 
the entire story, sketch the plot briefly up to 
the point where Nannie is going to the poor 
house. Dramatize the sketch given in the 
Scholastic by assigning parts and reading 
only the talk. Endeavor to show Nannie’s 
pitiful pride, Bobbie’s generous sympathy, the 
Doctor’s awkward understanding, and the 
Little Minister’s young eagerness to help, 
shaded by his anxiety not to offend his con- 
gregation. 

3. Wanted—A Public for Shakespeare. 
Tell about the present effort that is being 
made in New York to present Hamlet in 
modern dress. Contrast the 17th century in- 
terest in Shakespearean roles and actors with 
our present indifference. Perhaps the movies 
are to blame. Perhaps our high schools are 
at fault. What do you think? 

4. Lincoln. Note that the John 
Gould Fletcher has made “Lincoln” a great 
epic figure of the struggle of the American 
nation in his poem. Each stanza marks a 
distinct step; for instance, the first charac- 
terizes Lincoln, prophesies his great influence 
and his tragic death. Can you work out the 
meaning of the other stanzas by studying the 
figures of speech and applying them to what 


why England is 


you know of the life of Lincoln and Amer 
ica during the Civil War? Read the tribute 
of remembrance in the last stanza very 
thoughtfully. Perhaps it is too sentimental 
and a bit forced. 


5. Gogol and Charlie Chaplin. Note in 
“Bubbles” that Chaplin has been asked to 
play the leading role in Gogol’s The Over- 
coat. You will find it interesting to specu- 
late on how Chaplin will interpret the char- 
acter of the clerk. 


Ill. For the History Class: 
The Builders of Empire 


Following up the symposia plan which we 
have used before, it would be well to have 
the class sit as members of Congress at 
Washington. This time we shall arrange 
the points for discussion upon the table in the 
form of questions to be debated. Inform 
yourself concerning the general points under 
each topic and then consider the special ques- 
tions to be settled. 


1. When Is a Senator Not a Senator? 
How are vacancies in the Senate filled? Cite 
the Constitution. What is the constitutional! 
provision which gave to the Senate the right 
to pass upon the question as to whether Mr. 
Nye was legally admitted? In your opinion, 
judging from the Constitution and the North 
Dakota statute, does the Governor of North 
Dakota have the right to make an appoint- 
ment to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of a United States Senator from that State? 
Which factions were strict and which were 
liberal in their interpretation of the statutory 
and constitutional provisions in the Nye 
case? 


2. Stormy Weather Below the Rio Grande. 
Review the circumstances which called for 
the pronouncement of the Monroe Doctrine. 
In a few words give a brief outline of its 
chief points. What do the supporters main- 
tain as its greatest virtue? How do those 
who are not kindly disposed construe this 
so-called virtue? How does the American 
government have a right to concern itself 
with what Mexico puts in its constitution ? 
Explain the two points in Article 27 which 
would affect American investors. How might 
prejudice or politics affect Americans living 
in Mexico? See Article 33. Why do the 
American and British governments object to 
the proposed land law? 


3. “Silver from Clay.” Who is the cabinet 
member who has holdings in the Aluminum 
Company of America? What are the viola- 
tions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law being 
charged at this time? With what other 
great national case was Senator Walsh con- 
nected? Of what importance, industrially, 
is this company? Explain the source of 
aluminum. As a national resource how ex- 
tensive is it? 

4. Describe the devices used in congress 
to delay and avoid voting on America’s en- 
trance into the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 

5. Why will President Coolidge probably 
not adopt Senator Simmons’ taxation plan in 
its present form? 

6. Why doesn’t President Coolidge wish 
to interfere in the Pennsylvania coal strike? 

7. What new developments are there in 
the aircraft controversy? 
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The Carbon 
Monoxide Danger 


Danger lurks wherever poorly adjusted or unvented 
gas appliances are used, due to the formation of carbon 
monoxide, a deadly poison. Good appliances can be ad- 
justed so that the gas will be completely burned without 


forming carbon monoxide, but many good appliances are 
incorrectly adjusted. 





Another danger to the gas user exists in gas leaks, 
which may cause explosions or asphyxiations. Natural gas 
Wie Is not poisonous but manufactured gas contains carbon 


ond Regent monoxide and is noxious. For this reason piping and 
valves should be frequently tested for leaks. 















Your Business 


in Greater FOR SAFETY: 


Pittsburgh” 
Use only good gas appliances. 
Have all appliances vented to a chimney. 
Clean and adjust burners regularly. 
Repair gas leaks promptly. 
Purchase only modern approved devices. 


EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY 
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Will You 


by Sir James M. Barrie, Henry Van Dyke, 


. 
Short Stories George Ade, Henry Williamson, Daniel 


Corkery and three other modern authors every boy and girl should know. 
Each short story will be accompanied by a biographical and critical article 
about the author. 


The “How to Judge” Series o°",.0""" 


rated this important series of articles during the past semester with his 
articles on “How to Judge a Novel.” The series will be continued as 
brilliantly as it was started: “Appreciation of Paintings,’ by Homer St. 
Gaudens; “How to Judge Architecture,” by Harvey Wiley Corbett, world 
famous architect and designer of the Bush Terminal; “How to Judge 
Poems,” by Witter Bynner, poet and patron of youthful poets; “How to 
Judge a Short Story,” by Professor Percival Hunt, Head of the English De- 
partment, University of Pittsburgh, long-time and successful teacher of 
short story writing. The basis for judgment of other artistic forms—the 
essay, drama, sculpture—will be discussed by persons equally prominent 
in their respective fields. 


“Thunder in January” — weather 
Other Features superstitions, true and false; another 


fascinating travel article by Helen Louise Cohen; two articles by Lincoln 
R. Gibbs on “American Life as Represented in Fiction;” the “unusual 
industry series” will be continued with articles on radium, aluminum and 
hookless fasteners; another student-written number will be published in 
May. 


A Complete Teachers’ Lesson Plan is Published in Every Issue 


HE VALUE OF A CLASSROOM MAGAZINE—with 
every student using his own copy—is no longer open to 
question. Everywhere curricula are being revised to make 

room for this work in the upper grades and in the high schools. 
The Scholastic pioneered in preparing a magazine expressly and 
exclusively for English, history, and civics classes, and has main- 
tained its leadership in the field with true pioneer spirit. It is 
now completing its fourth year of service to the schools. 

Two years ago, Professor William Lyon Phelps, America’s fore- 
most critic, said: “If anyone doubted the value of our high schools 
and the education received there, a perusal of the Scholastic would 
change his point of view.” 

Since that time, 1500 high schools have adopted the Scholastic, and 
hundreds of teachers, principals, superintendents, educators of re- 
nown have volunteered warm endorsement of the cultural value of 
this quality magazine. 


FREE 


This New and Unusual Book 


URING the last two competitions for student-written num- 

bers of the Scholastic, so many excellent manuscripts were 
received that the editors have decided to issue the best of this 
wealth of material in book form. It will contain short stories, 
articles, essays, poems, and odd bits written by boys and 
girls in our junior and senior high schools. This unusual 
book, shortly to be placed on sale, will be an invaluable help to 
every teacher in stimulating the creative ability of students. The 
volume will contain, among other features, the winning poem in 
the first annual Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Competition, the 


with every quantity order for the Scholastic 
placed for the entire second semester, 


give your students the privilege of 
reading these outstanding features 
during the approaching semester e 





Interpreting the Constitution * 


importance to teachers of civics classes is a series of eight articles running 
throughout the semester explaining significant aspects of the Federal Cop. 






stitution as they are affected by current events in state and nation/# 





politics. Why was the seating of Nye opposed in the U. S. Senate 
Why is child labor a matter for constitutional amendment? Why dos 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have power to approve or disap 
prove the Van Sweringen merger? The discussions will be written by 
Dr. Thomas Reed Powell, one of the leading American authorities @ 
government and constitutional law. They will make political science alive 

14 to 16 pages of current events, » 


Current Events lected for their appropriateness to th 


study of history, civics, and other social studies, constitute the “new 
caldron” of every issue of the Scholastic. Each event is presented wit 
an adequate historical background showing its relation to the student 
textbooks, and photographs, maps, drawings, and graphs entice the stv 
dents’ interest and give the added visual presentation of the event. Th 
Scholastic will record every important national and international event. 


Every Issue Contains quality paper with an x 


tractive and artistic cover. The contents include a short story with a 
article about the author; the poetry corner; several cultural articles a 
travel, eminent people, literature, art, history, the drama; 14 to 16 pags 
devoted to the news caldron, described above; a noteworthy painting « 
photograph as a frontispiece with complete descriptive matter. 












36 pages printed on hig 







founding of which last year was inspired by the Scho/astic’s fire 
student-written number. 
With every quantity order of subscriptions to the Scholastic tw 
the entire coming semester, a copy of this book will go forwar 
without additional charge, to be used as teacher or classes may sf 
fit. Only one free copy with each order. 


The SCHOLASTIC 


A National Magazine for the Schoolroom 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
USE THIS “ON APPROVAL’’ COUPON NOW 
































The SCHOLASTIC 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my order—strictly on approval—for.......... o* 
subscriptions beginning with the issue of February 6, 1926 
and continuing through the nine issues of the semester unti 
May 29th. 

: It is understood that within ten days after receipt of th« 
first consignment of magazines | may cancel this order if the 
magazine does not come up to my expectations—or I ma) 
within that time revise the order upward or downward with 
out being obligated for surplus copies in case of a decreas¢ 
You are to include with this order one free copy of th: 








De te 





















book of student-written literary work, to be mailed to m 

as soon as it is published. 

Name 

School .... 

City shine State 

RATES: 60 cents per semester for student subscriptions, 
in quantities of 10 or more to one address 


Teacher's copy free. Single subscriptions are 
accepted only at the rate of $2.00 per year. 
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